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VOLUME 93 


RS. MARSH was 
sewing the scar- 
let letters on a 


“ay banner for Helen’s Junior 
Red Cross Chapter when 
her husband called her 
on the telephone. 
‘*Lucy,’’ he said, ‘‘it’s 
going to be hard for me 
to get away to-night. I 
wonder why 1 can’t get 
4, you to make my four- 


minute talk for me at the 
theatre ?’’ 

‘*Me!’’ The blood flew 
to her face. ‘‘Why, Will! 
You know that is impos- 
sible!’’ 

‘*Well, all right, then,’’ 
he said good-naturedly. 
2» ‘*T’ll manage somehow. 
a I just happened to think 
what a rattling good talk 
you made at ‘your club 
the other day and how 
anxious you always are 
to help win the war, and 
thought—well, that being 
“44 a Baird, you know, you 


might welcome the chance 
to go ‘over the top.’ ’”’ 
‘Being a Baird!’’ As 
Mrs. Marsh returned to 
her sewing a memory- 
haunted smile stole into 
her face. Being a Baird 
wasa grave responsibility 
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e and always had been. 
+ Half unconsciously she 
rapped on the window 
and motioned to Helen to 
stop drinking out of the 
hose. Then, as the girl skipped off on 
her way to school, Mrs. Marsh, alone in 
the quiet house, let her memory drift 
“4j back across the years to the little mill- 
ing town, where, at Helen’s age, she, 
Lucy Baird, had reigned supreme. 

A little town shut in on three sides 
with tall, dark firs; but on the fourth 
side open to a shallow, silver bay, 
where the coming and going of the 
4 tides furnished almost the only diver- 


sion that the place had. 

And Lucy Baird, a little girl with 
sunburned hair and freckles on her 
nose, which she treated with butter- 
milk carried surreptitiously upstairs at 
night. Once, by the advice of an older 
girl, she had put the offending member 
in a dough cast overnight; and the faith 
“4 that had gone out of her in the morn- 

ing when she found the freckles still 
there had never been wholly~restored. 

Lucy used to hear it said that her 
father should never have built his saw- 
mill so far from deep water. But the 
Bairds, at least Grandmother Baird, 
had crossed the plains; and with the 
Bairds difficulties were only things to 
be overcome. The Indian arrow that 
had gone through grandmother’s shawl 


“ays 


ture of the Lewis and Clark expedition 
as a constant reminder how little diffi- 
culties meant to the Bairds. 
In defiance of the shallow little bay, 
great scow loads of lumber went sliding 
“44 persistently out with the tides to meet 
the schooners that could not come up 
to the mill. Lucey used to sit on a trunk 
in a garret window and watch those 
silver-masted ships outside the sand 
spit and send messages by them to the 
places she knew about in her geography. 
But although the deep-keeled schoon- 
ers dared not come inside, there was 
one adventurous little side-wheeler that 
gallantly risked its bottom twice a 
week. By keeping a wary eye on the 
tides it managed to come, shrieking and 
beating the little green bay intoa froth, 
all the way up to the wharf. There, 
with a great gusto of achievement, it 
° thrust out its gangplank and landed 
7 the mail for Mill Harbor, and flour and 
P) sugar. And once — what a great day 
that was !—it brought Congressman 
Cody all the way from Washington. 
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MAMIE... 





ORAWN BY SB J 


BELLIGERENTLY TIGHTENED HER STRINGY HAIR RIBBONS, AND RETURNED THE GIRLS' 


SHY SMILES WITH PUGNACIOUS STARES 


BEING A BAIRD 


C3y Frances C.Abbott 


**Oh, but we’ll do something fine 
for him when he comes!’’ Miss 
Allen, the school-teacher, had said 
to the children. And that, of 
course, meant Lucy Baird; for 
whatever crossed the boards of 
the schoolhouse platform — song, 
tableau, recitation — was without 
quibble intrusted to her. So, too, 
every prize offered in school or Sunday school 
was taken, or might have been taken, by Lucy. 
It was because of that ‘‘might have been’’— 
owing largely to Mrs. Baird’s far-seeing policy 
—that Lucy’s popularity among her school- 
mates had not been destroyed by envy. 

Just as everyone was on tiptoe over Con- 
gressman Cody’s proposed visit, the little 
steamer came churning up to the wharf one 
day, with the Shazers on board—a new family 
come to town bag and baggage. 

Lucy and her girl followers stood linked 
together on the wharf to inspect the newcom- 
ers. It had been rumored that there was a 


| Shazer girl about their age; and when Mamie 
hung in the sitting room over the pic- | 


appeared on the gangplank, carrying a coop 
of little chickens, with her dress sagging in 
the back and her hair standing out behind 
each ear in two tight-braided loops,— like 
underdone doughnuts,—the girls clasped each 
other in a spasm of delight and hospitable 
intent. To proffer immediate welcome was 
their hearts’ desire; but Mamie, having de- 
posited her burden, belligerently tightened her 
stringy hair ribbons, and returned the girls’ 
shy smiles with pugnacious stares. 

Any advances on their part were quite out 
of the question. The girls stood round until the 
Shazers’ household effects—packed in wash- 
tubs and tied up in quilts—had been unloaded ; 
then they left, with their arms round one 
another, bitterly disappointed in Mamie and 
in Mamie’s family. 

‘*She ties her stockings up with selvage,’’ 
Lucy disapprovingly told her mother that night 
while she was wiping the dishes. ‘‘She’s gota 
wart, too; and her doll’s clothes are sewed on. 
We saw it in the wash boiler.’’ 

‘*Luey,’’ Mrs. Baird said sternly, ‘‘that— 
will—do! Mamie Shazer may be a very bright 
little girl for all you know. Anyway, you’re 


| to treat her kindly. I’m ashamed to think that 


am aM 








you would go down to the wharf | 
and pry among their things!’’ 

‘“*We didn’t pry! Everything 
was right open and sticking out 
every way!’’ 

Mrs. Baird asked, *‘How many 
verses have you learned this | 
week for Sunday school ?’’ 

‘*Twenty-one. Will you hear me?’’ 

‘*Not now,’’ said Mrs. Baird. 
have more time. How many has Jennie Minch 
learned ??’ 

‘*Twelve,’’ answered Lucy,eying her mother 
with a certain rueful suspicion. 

‘*Poor Jennie!’’ said Mrs. Baird. ‘‘She works 
so hard and never can get a prize.’’ 

Lucy shifted uncomfortably from one small 
foot to the other. ‘‘Well,’’ she said at last, 


‘‘maybe I’d better not learn any more this | 


time. Is that what you think ?’’ 

But Mrs. Baird did not answer. Lucy pon- 
dered the problem in ethics while she pains- 
takingly wiped the inside of a teacup. Finally, 
rising to her mother’s expectation, she an- 
nounced her willingness to give Jennie a 
chance to pass her twenty-one, in the three 
days that were left, and to win, if she could, 
the perforated bookmark with ‘‘Suffer little 
children’’ worked on it in pink and blue. 

When Sunday came, Mamie Shazer was in 
the class, scrubbed up and wearing red-morocco 
shoes, with one tassel gone. 

Lucy, with Christian satisfaction, reported 
her twenty-one verses, and Jennie Minch, with 
blushes trembling on her cheeks, declared her- 
self for twenty-three. Then Mamie Shazer 
slid brazenly to the edge of her seat and said: 

‘* Thirty-eight. ’’ 

Mamie must now make good her boast. The 
girls did not believe that she could do it; but 
she laid hold of the red-rep cushion with her 
claw-like, warty little hands and recited. 

‘*And Jesus answered and spake unto them 
by parables,’’ she began in her piping, confi- 
dent voice; and for a while the children hung 
on her words, open-mouthed and keenly alert 
for mistakes. But as she rattled on in a glib 
and flawless recitation, all hope gradually left 
them and they sank back in utter defeat. 

Poor Jennie was heartbroken when the 
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Then, by way of diversion, | 


‘*Wait till we | 


bookmark was bestowed 
on Mamie. But, after all, 
the defeat was Lucy’s. 

‘*We’ll never speak to 
Mamie Shazer again as 
long as we live!’’ the girls 
vowed in indignant sym- 
pathy as they hovered 
about Lucy on the way 
home. ‘* We cross our 
hearts to die!’’ 

‘Mamie insisted on keep- 
ing only a few steps 
ahead, and on switching 
her skirts and casting su- 
perior glanees backward 
from under her pink-silk 
parasol. At last one of 
Luey’s warmest adher- 
ents laid all dignity aside 
and put her tongue out 
at her. 

‘*Why, lawsie me!’’ 
Grandma Wingate said 
when the outraged chil- 
dren passed her gate. 
**Who’s she to be seared 
of 2? I know ’em—the 
whole carpetbag crowd of 
‘em. Her uncle made 
money off of shoes durin’ 
the Civil War and was 
drove out of town. You 
jes’ hold up your head, 
Lucy, like a Baird—the 
little tow-headed minx!’’ 

Lucey did manage to 
hold her head up until 
she got safe home. There 
she laid her face in her 
mother’s lap, sobbing 
loud and tragie regrets at 
having tried to help Jennie out at such 
an ill-fated time. Her lamentations 





ROSENMEVER 


brought Grandmother Baird to the door. 


‘“*Tut! Tut!’’ she said, straightening 
her glasses on her nose. ‘‘Who’d have 
thought I’d live to see a grandchild of 
mine crying over a thing like that!’’ 

She lent Lucy one of her cool, smooth 
handkerchiefs, smelling of lavender, 
and told her onee again that she, 
Grandmother Baird, had once had to 
| stay awake all night with the tables 
and chairs piled against the door and 
| a loaded rifle in her lap while Grand- 
father Baird went to Fort Laramie— 
| alniost on his hands and knees—to tell 
the soldiers of an Indian uprising. 

Lucy’s sobs grew still. Oh, yes! 
Being a Baird meant that a little girl 
| must never, never, never falter! 
| But though Lucy’s ancestors seemed 
at times to cast an unbearable weight 
of responsibility on her young shoul- 
| ders, they also supplied a good stone 
wall for her back. The next morning 
when her mother asked Lucy to leave 
a little bundle of rose and geranium 
clippings for the Shazers’ garden on 
her way to school, the girl took the cue 
and added one of her own pansy plants. 
It was for Mrs. Shazer, she declared, 
and not Mamie; but nevertheless it 
was a good start for Monday morning, 
and Lucy took her seat at peace with 
herself and—with almost all the world. 

‘*Before we begin our lessons,’’ said 
Miss Allen, ‘‘we will decide who is to 
make the address of welcome to Con- 
gressman Cody.’’ 

Hands flew up all over the room. 
‘*Lucy Baird! Lucy Baird!’’ the loyal 
voices piped. 

‘*Well, Lucy ?’’ said Miss Allen, with 
asmile; when up popped Mamie Shazer. 

‘*Please, Miss Allen, I could do that. 
When the Ida Belle was launched in 
Seahome I broke the bottle of wine on 
her and named her.’’ 

Not a sound. Pert and aggressive, 
Mamie stood looking expectantly round. 

‘*Well, Willie?’’ said Miss Allen. 

Willie Marsh, red and vindictive, had 
jumped to his feet. 

‘* Well, 1 think Lucy’s lived here 
the longest, and it’s her father’s mill, 





; and—and —’”’ 


Willie sat down ; and Miss Allen, who 
always had agreed with Mrs. Baird that 
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AUL HANSON 
P and Tom and Mary 

Barr were struck 
” with wonder at the com- 
plications that one baby 
could cause in three 
lives. 

‘*And an Injun baby 
at that, picked up in an 
old lumber camp,’’ said 
Mary. ‘‘It do beat all! 
I’ve lived fifty-six years on the river 
and I never heard the equal to it.’’ 

‘*One person should be able to 
look after one infant,’’ said Paul. 
‘*T am sure of it. The trouble is, we 
don’t know anything about the job 
—and very little about the baby 
except that it has a bad Indian for 
a father.’’ 

‘‘We know nigh as much about it 
as its own mother does, ’’ said Mary. 
‘It’s her only one—and she run 
away and left it, for which I’m not 
blamin’ her, poor thing! Better no 
husband at all nor a bad one—and 
there ain’t a worse Injun on the river 
nor Sol Peace. But I reckon we can 
handle this baby all right as soon as 
we get shook down to its ways.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Paul. ‘‘We can’t agree 
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on how much or how often to feed it 
—and very likely no one of us is 
right. Tom says it should have hay 
tea in its milk, as if it were a calf. 
You and I don’t think so. We can’t even agree 
on its age, and meanwhile the farm is left to 
look after itself. What we need is an expert. 
Don’t you know of some one who knows what 
and when to feed a baby, and who can tell 
whether it’s a pin sticking into it or a pain in 
its stomach that is making it‘ery ?’’ 

Mary reflected. ‘‘There’s Sally Lunt down 
to Plaster Rock. She’s a widow woman, and 
all her children are grown up now and shiftin’ 
for themselves. We was girls together, Sally 
and me. Maybe she’d come—and. maybe she 
wouldn’t. I reckon she’d come quick enough 

’ if it was a white baby—but a papoose!’’ 

‘‘She must come!’’ exclaimed Paul. ‘‘I’ll 
go to Plaster Rock for her the first thing to- 
morrow morning. This baby is more attractive 
than any of her own ever were, I bet a dollar!’’ 

‘*But don’t ye go tellin’ her so,’’ Mary 
warned him. 

The conversation took place one week after 
the night on which Paul Hanson and Tom 
Barr had found the papoose in the deserted 
lumber camp. They had seen nothing more of 
Sol Peace, the ‘‘bad Injun,’’ who had sold 
his rights in the baby to Paul for twenty dol- 
lars. They had made inquiries up and down 
the river for the mother, but had learned noth- 
ing more than that she had run away from 
her husband and vanished utterly. No one 
who knew Sol blamed her for leaving her 
baby to the care of Hanson and the Barrs. 

At four o’clock the next morning Paul 
launched his canoe and headed down river. The 
night mist still crept on the hurrying brown 
water and hung like smoke in the cedars and 
alders along the shores. The canoe was strongly 
built and heavily ribbed —a ‘‘white-water’’ 
canoe that could take and give hard knocks. 

The distance from the farm to Plaster Rock 
was about twenty miles—an easy run of only 
a few hours with the current, but a hard day’s 
work against it. Paul hoped to start upstream 
with Mrs. Lunt shortly after noon, and spend 
the night at Johnson’s Place, a hospitable 
farmhouse situated about halfway between 
the village and Hanson’s farm. 

The down trip proved uneventful He ran 
through two stretches of white water without 
accident and portaged round Bent Cedar Falls 
without undue delay or effort. He reached 
Plaster Rock a little after seven o’clock. 

After making a few purchases at the store 
and eating a second breakfast at the ‘‘hotel,’’ 
Paul obtained Mrs. Lunt’s address and called 
on her. He found her toiling over a steaming 
washtub—a large, elderly woman with a round, 
red face and kindly blue eyes. 

‘*My name is Paul Hanson,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
live with the Barrs, near Otter Slide Creek.’’ 


“ THERE!" SHE CRIED. 


oe 





and with considerable force, glaring 
all the while in a way that caused the 
Malecite’s glance to shift and flicker 
again and again. 

‘*You came within an ace of push- 
ing me over the edge and into the 
falls,’’ he concluded. 

Sol Peace said nothing. He con- 
tinued to stand there, hunched and 
slouched ; he continued to grin. 

“Get out of my way!’’ ordered 
Paul, stooping and laying hold of the 
eanoe. But the Indian did not move. 

‘*Clear out!’’ snapped Paul. ‘‘I’m 
in a hurry.’’ 

‘*No hurry,’’ said Peace. ‘‘ Plenty 
time. I come here for one little talk 
.with ye, Hanson. ’’ 

Then Paul understood—and what 
he understood showed in his eyes 
and gave the other warning. He shot 
out his arm and snatched at the gun; 
but the Malecite, too quick for him, 
leaped backward just beyond his 
reach and presented the muzzle of the 
gun at his chest. 

‘*No hurry,’’ said the Malecite. 
‘*Plenty time for one fine talk, Han- 
son. Listen now—and keep still—or 
maybe my finger twite! 

Paul was helpless. 











DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 
“MAYBE I'VE KILLED HIM—AND I'VE BROKEN MY UMBRELLA, 


THAT'S CERTAIN" 


UP-RIVER FOLK 


“by Theodore Goodridge Roberts 
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‘*T’ve heard tell of ye,’’ she replied. ‘‘Set 
yerself down, Mr. Hanson. Me and Mary Barr 
were girls together. How does she find her- 
self ?’’ 

‘‘ Very well, thanks—considering every- 
thing,’’ said Paul. ‘‘But we are all more or 
less upset. The fact is, Tom and I found a 
baby in an old lumber shack last week, and we 
don’t seem to have the hang of managing it.’”’ 

‘tA baby!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Lunt. 

‘*Yes. An Indian baby.’’ 

‘Ve found it?’’ 

Paul explained at considerable length. 

‘*The three of ye’ve been trying to look 
after it? Well, I never did! What does Mary 
Barr know about babies? How old is the poor 
mite?’’ 

‘*We can’t agree on its age. The only point 
we can agree on is that we need some one who 
knows all about babies to look after it. So Mary 
immediately thought of you, Mrs. Lunt; but 
she was afraid that you might not care to take 
charge of an Indian baby, particularly the 
papoose of such a bad Indian as Sol Peace.’’ 

‘*Did she, now?’’ returned the widow. 
‘*Reckoned I was stuck up, did she? Well, I 
have my’ pride, Mr. Hanson—and I’m too 
proud to hold a smoky face, or even a bad 
father, against an innocent babe. If I was free 
to go I’d go, quick as winkin’.’’ 

Paul produced a notebook and pencil. ‘‘In 
that case, please give me some hints about 
feeding it, and that sort of thing,’’ he said. 
‘*It is a simple matter, after all, I suppose. 
Anyone except an idiot should be able with a 
little advice to look after a baby as well as a 
person who has brought up half a dozen of 
them. Now what about pancakes for an infant 
not yet equipped with teeth? And does it 
matter if the milk is not quite sweet—just 
turned a little? And how often should the 
nursing bottle be washed? Mary says every 
day or two, but Tom and I —’”’ 

‘*For the land’s sake!’’ exclaimed the widow. 
‘So that’s the way ye’ve been treatin’ the 
helpless innocent! Ye’ll have murder on yer 
souls if ye keep on like that. ’’ 

‘*We do our best,’’ said Paul. ‘‘We can’t do 
more than our best. ’’ 

‘*But I can,’ cried Mrs. Lunt, ‘‘and I will!’’ 

Paul felt hugely satisfied with himself. By 


WIDOW 


the suggestion of pancakes and sour milk he had 
accomplished what hours of argument might 
have failed to accomplish. He had guessed 
correctly that Mrs. Lunt would be more swiftly 
and surely touched through the heart than 
through the head. Sitting in the kitchen he 
waited contentedly while she packed her clothes 
and made arrangements with her neighbors to 
mind her house during her absence. . 

By two o’clock in the afternoon they were 
in the canoe and headed upstream. Mrs. Lunt 
sat at her ease among her bags and bundles, 
holding over her head by way of a sunshade 
an umbrella of faded cotton almost as big as a 
tent. She asked a number of questions about 
the Barrs, the papoose and the farm; but, for 
the most. part, she was silent, enjoying the 
river and the novelty of the situation. 

At the foot of the pool below Bent Cedar 
Falls, Paul ran the canoe ashore and rested for 
a few minutes before beginning the portage. 
In transferring the contents of the canoe from 
the pool below to the unbroken water above, 
he made two trips up and down the rocky trail, 
and Mrs. Lunt made one. Then, leaving the 
widow resting upon the softest of her bundles, 
he went back for the empty canoe. The clash 
and roar of the falls smothered all the lesser 
voices of the bright and lonely valley. 

Paul stooped over the canoe, took hold of 
the middle bar and, drawing it lengthwise to 
him, lifted it against his legs. He squatted 
and took the weight on his knees, then hooked 
his arms under the bar and heaved the canoe 
up and over until it rested, inverted, over his 
head and upon his shoulders. Turning slowly, 
he once more set out upon the portage. 

He had not covered more than twenty yards 
of the upward path when something pushed 
against the inshore side of the canoe and sent 
him staggering to within a few feet of the edge 
of the roaring falls. Steadying himself with 
an effort, he braced his legs and, with amazing 
swiftness, freed himself of the canoe. 

There, within a yard of him, just on the 
other side of the empty canoe that he had 
lowered to the trail, stood Sol Peace. The 
ragged Indian stood, slouching, with a shot- 
gun in his dirty hands and 4a grin on his 
face. Paul was furious—and he said so. He ex- 
pressed his displeasure at considerable length 


‘*Ye got my papoose,’’ continued 
the Malecite. ‘‘Guess ye don’t say no 
to that, hey ? Gimme my papoose. ’’ 

‘*T haven’t got it with me; but if I 
had, I wouldn’t give it back to you,’’ said Paul. 
‘*We’ll see what the law has to say about it.’’ 

Sol Peace shook his head and his unpleasant 
grin expanded. 

**Got plenty law right here,’’ he said, glane- 
ing at his gun. ‘‘A’right. Ye take my papoose, 
Hanson, so ye best pay for him.’’ 

‘*T have already paid you for him.”’ 

‘*Twenty dollar! Ye buy papoose for twenty 
dollar! Then I think ye one darn cheap skate, 
Hanson. No. Ye pay me fifty dollar now, here, 
and keep papoose. ’’ 

‘*Not another cent! I’ll see you dead first.’’ 

‘*Guess not! Guess I see you dead first. Fifty 
dollar, Hanson, or maybe my finger twitch 
pretty quick.’’ 

‘*So you are a murderer, are you? You look 
the part. ’’ 

‘*No. Poor Injun me, lookin’ for my papoose, 
or fifty dollar. Falls make big noise, bigger nor 
gun make. Pool down there pretty deep. What 
you say, Hanson ?’’ 

Paul read in the fellow’s eyes that the man 
was quite equal to the deed. And he knew 
himself to be helpless. He was beaten. The 
money in his pocket would go to Sol Peate in 
either case, so the only sane and reasonable 
thing to do was to cry small and pay the fifty. 

“*T’ll pay,’’ he said. 

As he thrust his hand inside his shirt, to get 
at the water-silk bag in which he carried his 
bank notes, his glance passed over the Male- 
cite’s shoulder to the steep, brush-tangled bank 
behind. And there he beheld the widow, with 
that huge umbrella rolled and raised high above 
the bad Indian’s head in both strong hands. 

His glance fell to the brown finger on the 
trigger of the shotgun; but he did not flicker 
an eyelid. Down came the umbrella, strong and 
sure, In the same-instant Paul sprang aside. 
The gun exploded harmlessly, and Sol Peace 
crumpled in the trail. 

The widow stepped down. ‘‘ There! ’’ she 
cried in a voice that pierced the thunder of 
the falls. ‘‘Maybe I’ve killed him—and I’ve 
broken my umbrella, that’s certain. ’’ 

‘*He’s only stunned,’’ said Paul. 

‘Well, that’s a blessing,’’ she replied. ‘‘I 
feared ye was in trouble, so I come back to see. 
Now let’s be gettin’ along on our journey. 
We’ll take the Injun with us and leave him 
with Amos Johnson, who’s a magistrate. Can 
ye pack him into the canoe?’’ 

Paul said he could, and thanked her warmly 
for her clear thinking and quick action. 

‘*Who is the feller, anyhow ?’’ she asked. 

‘*That’s the baby’s father,’’ he said. 

‘*Then we'll raise that poor innocent so he’ll 
live to give his wicked father the lie!’’ she 
exclaimed, and she meant every word of it. 





a little competition would do Lucy good, 
rapped on her desk to silence the clamor that 
was breaking out afresh, and said: 

‘*Lucy and Mamie shall both speak a week 
from next Friday, and the one who does the 
better shall welcome Congressman Cody.’’ 

The Friday afternoons when there was 
speaking were gala days in Mill Harbor. The 
women all went in their best, and at least one 
of the directors always lent the encourage- 
ment of his presence. Usually it was Mr. 
Simpkins, who, being a Grand Army man 
with a pension, had both leisure and patriotic 
influence. Lucy searched with scarlet-cheeked 
earnestness through and through the Speaker 
and the family scrapbook. Always before she 
had recited such things as 

Mabel, little Mabel, with her face against the 
pane, 

Rosy and warm the firelight falls 

On the rich man’s home to-night. 
Something tender and beautiful with just a 
tinge of sadness suited her best; but this time 


or 





| Baird; she recited it to her mother over the | 





there was something martial within her that 
clamored for recognition. Mamie Shazer’s bel- 
licose arrival had thrust a new spirit into 
Lucy’s life. Suddenly awakening to the fact 
that Sheridan’s Ride, with all its dramatic 
possibilities, need no longer belong exclusively 
to. boys, she decided on that. 

Standing on the hearth with only the fire- 
light in the room, she recited it to Grandmother 


dishes; to her father at the mill above the din 
of the saw. By sitting astride the banisters 
and pressing her feet against the newel post 


as she went over the poem she got the feel of | 


it and the thrill. She could actually feel the 
flanks of Sheridan’s horse quiver under her 
as they flew along that road from Winchester 
town to save the day for the Union. But most 
satisfactory were the rehearsals to her own 
soul off behind the currant bushes, or upstairs 
in her own little room under the eaves. 

1t was not until the night before Friday—that 
critical day when it was to be decided whether 





the keys of Mill Harbor should remain in Luey 
Baird’s hands or be turned over to Mamie 
Shazer—that Lucy, while her hair was being 
put up in rags, asked for the privilege of en- 
tering the contest in her best embroidered 
petticoat. 

‘Why, yes, if you want to,’’ her mother 
consented; ‘‘but put your petticoat on my 
workbasket. before you go to bed. 1 think [ 
remember that one button is loose. ’’ 

Lucy had her final rehearsal that night. Miss 
Allen had said she might use her Fourth of 
July flag in the last verse, and while she was 
testing its dramatic values in front of her little 
square glass, bedtime more than came, and the 
petticoat was forgotten. 

In the morning, of course, there was ‘no 
time. 

‘*Well, anyway, ’’ said Lucy to herself as she 
got into it, ‘‘the button isn’t so very loose. ’’ 

With a bunch of blue Canterbury bells for 
Miss Allen’s desk she started off for school, 
very sweet and crisp in her white nainsook. 





Fatiguing as lessons always were on Friday 
mornings, it was particularly trying for the 
pupils to-day to have to divide by nine and to 
learn the products of the Sandwich Islands. 
Willie Marsh said they raised sandwiches, and 
Miss Allen had to rap hard on her desk to bring 
the class to order again. But at last the 
platform was cleared, the blackboard washed 
clean, and the chairs and benches for the visi- 
tors arranged against the walls. 

Mr. Simpkins was the first to arrive. The 
children were always shy of him. 

‘*Well, my little lady,’’ he greeted Lucy, 
‘*so you’ve been put on your mettle at last!’’ 

‘Yes, sir,’’ said Lucy, trying not to be in 
too great a hurry to escape. 

As for anyone’s ever being late at those 
meetings, the thing had never been known. 
Once, when Mrs. Minch’s bread was slow it 
rising, her husband had left his work and 
come up from the mill to take it out of the 
oven for her. So Mrs. Shazer did not make a 
very favorable impression when she came in, 
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with her starched petticoats rattling, just as 
Willie Marsh was making his bow. 

However, after she had knocked an eraser 
down and tipped a bottle of flowers off Lucy’s 
desk, things quieted down again and Willie 
proceeded to declaim A Soldier of the Legion 
lay dying in Algiers. 

Lucy sat with her dress carefully smoothed 
out under her, and her hands clasped tight at 
attention on the edge of her desk, while one 
after anether, her classmates drew smiles and 
nods of approval from the mothers and vigorous 
thuds from Mr. Simpkins’s cane. 

Then came Mamie Shazer and the beginning 
of the climax. 

Curfew shall not ring To-night was new in 
Mill Harbor, and Lucy’s heart for the first 
time fluttered with something like apprehension 
as she listened to Mamie’s spirited recital of 
that stirring tale. 

Mamie, with an all-conquering air, marched 
back to her seat amid a generous and fair 
applause—from the visitors. 

‘*Luey Baird,’’ Miss Allen then announced. 

Lucy picked up her small flag, glanced toward 
her mother and, for the honor of the class and 
the Baird name, proudly entered the lists. 

Miss Allen was particular about the way 
the children bowed. She herself had taken 
dancing lessons when she was a little girl and 
knew how to cross her legs under her and 
drop, wonderfully—like a mushroom—almost 
to the floor. Lucy, too, could do it prettily, 
and she daintily lifted the sides of her skirt 
between the thumb and first finger and drew 
her polished little right shoe back almost far- 
ther than she should. 

It was farther than she should have at- 
tempted that day. For that button, which she 
had thought was not so very loose, dropped 
loudly and began to roll! 

Lucy, dumb at what had overtaken her,—at 
what might still be in store for her,—drew 
herself up again and with terrified eyes fol- 
lowed the course of the button. It traversed a 
crack across the platform. It dropped a straight 
twelve inches to the floor and then, pursuing 
an irregular course to the leg of Willie Marsh’s 
desk, circled and stopped. 

Willie stifled his giggle at sight of Lucy’s 
stricken face. 

‘*Aw, now there, she’s gone and forgot her 
piece!’’ he tragically groaned to himself, and 
sliding down in his seat, went almost out of 
sight under his desk. 

But Lucy’s eyes came back at last from the 
unfaithful button and flew in frightened appeal 
to her mother. Right there hung her fate. And 
right there she got her first inkling that all 
was not lost; for there was no alarm or shade 
of reproach in Mrs. Baird’s face—just a smile, 
steady and reinforcing, that went through Lucy 
like warm sunshine after rain. And there, too, 
sat Grandmother Baird,—head up, chest out, 
expectant, —waiting. . 

Lucy’s slim legs stiffened, —she was a Baird, 
—and just in time to save herself the mortifi- 
cation of being prompted, she turned to the 
window and, reaching off toward the bright 
sea glinting outside the sand bar, she raised | 








abbreviated in the least, although her petticoat |" 


was down now almost to her shoe top—and 
since he even kept his hand stiffly up until she 
had passed victoriously down the aisle to her 
seat, there was no question but that he was 
expressing dramatically what they all thought: 

‘*Hurrah for Lucy Baird, too!’’ 

Lucy’s triumph was indeed so complete that 
when the vote was taken on who should rep- 
resent Mill Harbor in its welcome to Con- 
gressman Cody, Mamie Shazer was the only 
one who stood for herself—except Lucy, who 
felt that etiquette demanded that much. 

The little milling town with its pine trees 
and the smell of the sea and its victories faded 





away, and Helen burst noisily in from school. 


‘*Mother! Mother! Guess what! I’m going 
to be in the paper for the best answer to why 
we love America!’’ 

‘‘What did you say?’’ Mrs. Marsh asked, 
brushing her hand across her eyes in an effort 
to rouse herself to the proper appreciation of 
present-day Baird accomplishments. 

‘*T said because our great-grandfathers—and 
grandmothers—had worked so hard to make it 
a happy country for everyone, and we had no 
cruel rulers and were all educated and could 
do something to help keep it a nice place. May 
I call father up and tell him ?’’ 

Then, whirling suddenly in her swift flight | 
from the room, Helen stopped to ask, ‘‘What ! 
were you smiling at, mother, when I came in?’’ | 

‘*Was I smiling?’’ Mrs. Marsh let her sewing | 





fall to the floor as she got up and went with 
her arm round Helen to the telephone. ‘‘I— 
think perhaps it was over a button that your 
Great-grandmother Baird put away long ago, 
with an Indian arrow for me to give to you 
some day. She said for me to tell you that no 
matter how often great men like Gen. Sheridan 
saved the nation, there still must be people— 
women—with Baird blood in their veins—or 
some other just as good—to keep it alive.’’ 

And when Helen had finished relating her 
triumph to her father and the congratulations 
were in, Mrs. Marsh took the receiver. 

‘*Will,’’ she said, ‘‘being a Baird, you know, 
I’m inclined to do that for you to-night—make 
your four-minute talk. I’m not sure, but I 
believe I can go over the top again. ’’ 
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sand dunes near the pear! divers’ station 

at La Paz, the stroller will find several 
wind -worn gravestones eaten away by the 
sand. They bear American, Portuguese and 
Italian names and they tell the story of men 
who lost their lives in the hot gulf, killed by 
the furious attacks of mother whales protecting 
their young from lance and harpoon. 

The huge gray whale of the Californian coast 
swims down the coast to bear its young in shal- 
low and presumably safe waters. Years ago the 
Pacific Coast whalers found out that fact, and 
since then many a man has met his death in off- 
shore waters in the quest of oil and whalebone. 


D= in the Gulf of California, in the 


THE TIGER OF THE SEA 


MONG the frequenters of the gulf, how- 
A ever, there is a whale, diminutive in 
comparison with the gray whale, but 

much more dangerous. Thirty feet is an un- 


usual length for the killer, as this small whale |and the bull orea, now in splendid condition, 


is called, but the huge ivory tusks that line its 
massive jaw make it one of the most dreaded of 
all animals of the sea. Merciless in its blood lust, 
it has a demoniac courage and appears to de- 
light in attacking the largest of living animals. 

A school of five or six killers came to Cape 
San Lucas one day. As they 
swam along slowly through 
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it into a thousand pieces. The men on the ship 
lowered the longboat, but before aid could 
arrive, the killer had avenged the attack on) 
every man and had left their mutilated bodies | 
for the sharks that swam about. The young | 
orea, a colossal infant, followed its mother | 
closely during the encounter, dodging when 
she rushed at the boat, and dashing up to her 
again as she snapped at men and timbers. 
Some weeks later the school of killers, with 
three shining young, playful as kittens, sailed | 
round the Cape and headed north. At Guada- 
lupe they ran upon a herd of sea elephants, 


caught a young female and tore her into pieces, 
and the young killers had their first taste of 
flesh and acquired a permanent desire for it. 
Near the Cedros Islands they fell in with a 
school of tunas,—the bonne bouche of the 
toothed whales, so far as fishes go,—and they | 





With their black fins standing high out of 
the water, the killers cruised up the coast of 
Mexico. They moved slowly, now in close 
order, again widely separated, but in a mar- 
velous manner they always found one another, 
and then, led by some strange prescience, 
headed again to the north. At last they came 
to the region of the Channel Islands. Here are 
three great passageways: the channel of Santa 
Barbara, between the islands of San Miguel, 
Santa Cruz, and Santa Rosa and the mainland ; 
the channel of San Pedro, between Santa 
Catalina Island and the mainland, and the 
channel of San Clemente, between Santa Cata- 
lina and the island of San Clemente. 


ADVENTURE IN A SKIFF 


OWN the channel of San Clemente sweeps 
D the eastern fringe of the great black 
current of Japan, and up alongshore 
comes a current from the south; the region is 
a meeting ground of the rivers of the sea, in 
the waters of which come fishes from many 
climes. Those wonderful waters of San Cle- 
mente, several hundred square miles in area and 
so astonishingly prolifie in life, were the goal, 
the real home, of the savage band of killers. 
Almost any warm day I could see them 
swimming along slowly in 
the inshore channel: the big 
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the summer sea the huge 
triangular dorsal fin of their 
leader stood above the water 
like a knife. Their skin was 
like black marble, clean, 
smooth, polished. On the 
heads of great whales, colos- 
sal barnacles appear, but 
there were none on the kill- 
ers; not a parasite broke 
the rich deep-black surface. 


E sant 


bull, with his black sail-like 
enn fin high out of water, the 
dams and calves following— 
a school of six—a menacing, 
invulnerable fleet. 
Particularly on the hot 
days of August they dis- 
played themselves offshore. 
Rarely, if ever, attacked, 
never followed by man, they 
had assumed a kind of 
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a small quivering hand, palm up, and said: | Behind the dorsal fin a per- 
“Up from the south at break of day” | fect lavender - hued saddle 


The children gave a sigh of relief and settled | Showed in sharp contrast, 
back in their seats. Their champion was off. | and near the eye was a spot 
The black moment of dread was gone. also of lavender and oval in 

But for Lucy the stress was not so easily over shape. 4 
—not with that button gone, and ‘‘Sheridan | The killers, vol oreas,—to 
twenty miles away.’’ Twenty miles meant a | give them their proper 
long, long time toa little girl who felt her petti- | 2®™@ Orca orca, — swam 
coat sagging, sagging, she had no means of | 2bout leisurely, and it was 
knowing to what length. | not long before one of the 


But she remembered Grandmother Baird | f™#les came to the surface 


swagger ; the close observer 
could see a swaying, sailor- 
like motion of the fin above 
the water that gave to the 
unseen monster a jaunty if 
not belligerent air. 

On these summer days the 
bull orea, a patriareh in size, 
age and condition, displayed 
an uncanny sociability. One 
morning I heard a shout 
and saw a small skiff com- 
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with a gun across her lap, keeping the Indians | and lay with a portion of 
away all night, and she pressed on, until after 
awhile Sheridan was only ‘‘fifteen miles away’’ 
and she had not missed a line or a gesture, or 
even betrayed her anxiety by clutching at the 
side of her skirt. 

Once, to be sure, she did experience a chill 
drop of the heart on noticing that Mrs. Minch 
had dropped her tatting into her lap and was 
staring hard at her with her eyes round and 
low-set. Lucy knew that she was studying 
the embroidery even at that distance. And it 
unnerved her, indeed it did, to think that 
Sheridan was still ‘‘ten miles away.’’ 

However, the open-mouthed attention of 
the rest of her audience buoyed her up again 
—nerved her to stand firm and to see that 
Sheridan’s good horse did not fail to get him 
over the last half of the journey because of 
her. 

And so, happily, while hills continued to 
‘‘rise and fall’’ under the hoofs of the charger, 
Luey forgot her own problem. By the time the 
horse came thundering down the last five dusty 
miles she knew only that she had brought 

Sheridan all the way 
From Winchester down to save the day. 
“Hurrah! hurrah for Sheridan!” 
she triumphantly entered upon the last verse. 
And that was where the flag came in. 
“Hurrah! hurrah for horse and man!” 

But before she could finish, a chair scraped | 
back and Mr. Simpkins came to his feet with | 
his hand at salute. He might have been saluting | 
the flag or Sheridan or his own part in the | 
war, or all three, but since he remained stand- | 
ing until Lucy had made her closing bow—not | 





her side exposed to the sun. 
Resting partly on her side 
fin was a young orca several 
feet long. The little one was 
being nursed by its mother. 
Anyone who watched the 
two would have been im- 
pressed by the mother’s 
method of teaching her 
young the tricks of swim- 
ming, leaping and diving, 
and by the evidence of a 
strong and deep affection 
between them. A large 
white shark hovered about, 
hoping to catch the mother 
unawares and take the 
young; but one day the 
mother caught the monster 
in the attempt, came up 
beneath him and, seizing him by the belly, 
rushed him to the surface, where, standing 
upright, she bit the hulking marauder in two 
and shook him aside as-a bulldog would a cat. 

A Yankee whaler had come round the Horn 
about that time, and in default of whales the 
mate one day took a small boat and tried to 
harpoon the young orea. He knew that the 
mother—thus baited—would come to the rescue 
and believed that he could secure both; but he 
merely wounded the hundred - pound infant, 
which swam, bleeding, to its dam. The act 
roused the mother to demoniac fury. She 
turned, came at the boat and, sinking under 
it, avoided the harpoon that the mate threw at 
her. Then she rose beneath the little craft and, 
seizing the bow with her terrible teeth, shook 











IT FLUNG ITSELF INTO THE AIR IN A SUCCESSION OF 
STUPENDOUS LEAPS 


remained there several weeks. At night they 
entered the little inlets alongshore, sure of | 
taking plenty of tunas by following the blaze | 


of phosphorescence the fishes made in retreat. | 


THE FATE OF THE TUNAS 


N the daytime they rounded up the school | 
of tunas by distributing themselves round | 


ing in. The man was rowing 
lustily, and a woman in the 
stern was crying hysteri- 
cally. Not ten feet behind 
them was the fin of the bull 
orea, six feet out of water. 
In a moment it disappeared, 
then came up on the other 
side between the skiff and 
the rocks. When the boat 
finally got in the man re- 
ported that the killer had 
chased them persistently 
and malignantly and had 
tried to tip them over by 
rising under the skiff. 
There is one fish that, so 
far as known, is not afraid 
of the killer, and that is 
never molested by it. That 
is the swordfish; I have 
seen it swimming slowly alongshore when less 
than a gunshot’s distance away swam the kill- 
ers—a menace to all life. It is a common belief 
among seafarers that the two frequently join 
forces, perhaps with a third ally, and wage a 
relentless and bloody war against the helpless 


gray whale. The third member of this pirate 
band is supposed to be the thresher shark, a 


fish with a terrific weapon in its tail. The 


it until they had the tunas crowded in a/ upper lobe of the tail is greatly elongated, 


solid mass; then they charged through them | 
like torpedoes, cutting, biting to the right and | 
left, changing the sapphire seas to crimson. | 

At last the tunas utilized what little brain | 
they had and took to the deep sea. There | 
the orcas could not follow them, for it was | 
too far from air and also doubtless too cold. | 


making a natural whip with which the shark 
is said to beat the defenseless whale, and to 
inflict blows that go echoing over the water 
like the reports of a gun. 

Although science is doubtful whether those 
three do actually combine against the more 
or less defenseless whale, it does not question 
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the murderous habits of the killer. It is well 
known that this wolf of the sea delights in 
slaughtering whales a hundred times heavier 
than itself—whales with mouths almost big 
enough to engulf them. 

A giant gray whale was swimming inshore 
one day past the little bay of Avalon, when 
the men who were fishing near by saw the 
whale rise bodily out of the water in a tre- 
mendous leap, almost as great as the historical 
jump of a whale near Hamilton, Bermuda, 
which went into the air in so tremendous a 
flight that it cleared the cutter of a British man- 
of-war by twenty feet. As the Avalon whale fell 
back the fishermen saw that it was surrounded 
by the killers. The creatures were swimming 
about the whale with such velocity that they 
appeared to be coming at it from every point 
of the compass. They so completely confused 
the leviathan that it sounded. It dived down 
to the bottom like a plummet and, rising again 
to the surface, flung itself into the air in a 
succession of stupendous leaps. As it went up, 
the amazed observers saw three large killers 
clinging like wolves to its body. 

Of all the battles among giants that are 
spread upon the pages of natural history such 
a struggle is the most tremendous, the most 
impossible to imagine. The battles between 

_the hairy mammoth and the rhinoceros, the 
conflict of the sabre-toothed tiger and the giant 
sloth could not have been so terrible. 

This attack of the orcas I did not witness, 
but I have the details from a friend who drifted 
so near that the water about his skiff changed 
from blue to red. The killers, armed with 
dagger-like teeth, attacked the monster at its 


HARRY'S 


most vulnerable point. Led by a big bull, they 
dashed at its enormous lid-like lips, rending 
and tearing them into pieces, while others tried 
to seize the enormous tongue. 

The victim’s tongue, in fact, was the prize 
in all this awful carnage. The orcas were like 
the human head-hunters of Borneo: they were 
slaughtering an animal for a part—in this 
instance not the head, but the tongue. 

Down plunged the whale and carried its 
tormentors with it; down into the cold depths 
of the sea, until its muzzle struck the soft 
infusorial ooze on the bottom. The killers had 
been thrown off; but as the giant, rent and 
bleeding, shot upward, they seized it again. 
Time and again the whale dived into the deep; 
time and again it came up; then, unable to 
beat off those hounds of the sea, it lay prone 
on the surface and, threshing the water in 
impotent rage, struck mighty blows that started 
the echoes on the rocky shores. 

But in some way the nimble orcas escaped ; 
repeatedly they leaped over the great mass and, 
coming up beneath it, continued to direct their 
attack at the head. Finally the giant, worn out 
from loss of blood, sank beneath the surface, 
while the surfeited oreas swam round among 
the sharks and dogfish that, like hyenas, had 
been attracted by the blood. Soon, however, 
the killers formed into a school and moved 
down the blue channel, with their big triangu- 
lar fins high out of water, serene, peaceful, with 
no suggestion about them of the tragedy in 
which they had taken so bloody a part only a 
few moments before, and apparently quite for- 
getful of the giant that they had so ruthlessly 
sent to its death in the waters of San Clemente. 
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Chapter Eight, in which Biane declares his neutrality 


N Saturday Rob returned 

Q from haying. Because of 

the shortage of water for 

irrigating, Robinson’s hundred 

acres had cut very much less than 

usual. Everyone, Rob said, was 

_ complaining of the way in which 

the stockmen from outside had 
‘*hogged’’ the grazing. 

‘**So far,’’ Rob told Harry, ‘‘everyone I’ve 
talked with is willing to sign for the herd 
law. It’s too late to do us any good this season, 
but we’ll have it ready by the time the beef 
barons start coming north next spring. Biane 
is the only man down this way I haven’t talked 
to. When you go up there with these oranges, 
I wish you’d find out if he’s going to be home 
this evening and I’ll go up then. ’’ 

Immediately after dinner Harry set out with 
the oranges. She walked, because Rob’s saddle 
horse had a sore foot and he wanted to use 
Hike. So far Harry had not missed a day in 
going to see Isita. The fever had broken, 
leaving the girl weak and wasted, and now 
especially was the time when she needed the 
nourishing and dainty food that Harry took 
to her. 

The exhausting languor that follows the 
spotted fever made it a painful effort for Isita 
to move. Yet at sight of Harry in the doorway 
with her basket on her arm, the girl tried to 
raise herself on her elbow. 

‘*None of that, miss,’’ Harry warned her, 
pretending to look stern, ‘‘or I’ll go straight 
back home, and you’ll never know whether 
I had soup or a sermon in this basket. ’’ 

‘*Tt’s all one to me,’’ Isita answered, with 
a faint laugh. ‘‘I like whatever you bring; 
just so’s you bring it.’’ 

Harry’s daily visits had been literally a life- 
giving happiness to the poor child. Even Mrs. 
Biane’s strange bitterness had softened before 
Harry’s irrepressibly sunny nature. To-day 
she came in from the kitchen to set a chair 
beside the bed. 

‘While you’re here, Miss Holliday,’’ she 
said, ‘‘if you don’t mind taking charge, I’ll go 
up the road a piece after the hogs. Both the 
men are away.”’ 

‘*That’s all right. I’ll be here for a good 
hour. I’ve brought a book; if Isita eats her 
orange nicely, without making a face, I’ll read 
to her.’’ 

‘*Why you’re so good to my girl, Miss Hol- 
liday, I can’t see. You’ve no reason to be.’’ 
Mrs. Biane spoke abruptly, as if the words 
had kept back more than they expressed. 

‘*T think I’ve the best reason in the world!’’ 
Harry exclaimed. ‘‘Isita and I are what they 
call ‘side pardners.’ And ‘side pardners’ al- 
ways stand by each other in trouble.’’ 

Mrs. Biane opened her lips to speak, then 
closed them and went into the kitchen, shutting 
the door. 

Harry pulled her chair close to the bed, took 
up an orange and spread the smooth white 
napkin she had brought under Isita’s chin. 
The other girl said not a word, but drew 
Harry’s warm brown hand into her two thin 
ones and carried it to her lips. 

‘*Silly child!’’ Harry said, drawing her hand 
away, but her throat tightened with emotion. 








voice. Harry sat rigid, wondering how to get 
out of the place. Before she could think what 
to do, Ludlum went on: ‘‘Let Holliday put 
that herd law through, and you’ll have all the 
sheep in southern Idaho cleaning up the feed 
round you. ’’ 

‘*What’s the reason they will?’’ It was Joe 
Biane who answered, ready as usual to suspect 
everyone and combat all statements. ‘‘What’s 
the herd law got to do with lettin’ the sheep 
in? It’s to keep critters out.’’ 

‘*Cow critters’? Ludlum corrected. ‘‘Once 
you get a herd law in here it’ll nullify. the 
two-mile limit that keeps the sheep off now. 
Holliday didn’t tell you that, did he? He’s 
spread the notion that us stockmen are the 
ranchers’ enemies when the fact is, we’re your 
best friends. You never see one that ain’t ready 
to give you homesteaders a lift, sell you cattle 
on time. Holliday’s sister is buying her a herd 
on time right now, though mebbe you wouldn’t 
think it from the way she’s threatened to shoot 
up mine. I guess it was them two stampeded 
the critters here a few nights ago. Nobody but 
a tenderfoot would ’a’ done it. Soon’s they’ve 
been in this country a month they think it’s 
the proper thing to pull a gun on everything. 
Why, didn’t she go to shootin’ at me with a 
rifle the other day because I’d clumb over their 
fence to pick up a grouse I’d winged? No, I 
tell you, Holliday ain’t the kind you want to 
advise you. They ain’t neither of ’em the kind 
anybody wants round. Well, I’ll be moving. 
Let me know any time you want any help.’’ 

‘*Wait, please!’’ 

At the sharp call both men started guiltily. 
The front door stood open, and Harry was 
coming down the path straight toward them. 

‘*T heard you, Mr. Ludlum,”’ she said. 
‘¢Every word. Some of them weren’t true. ’’ 

At the ugly insinuation the stockman’s bland 
face stiffened. ‘‘You heard me, eh? Well, then, 
young lady, you heard what’s good for you. 
A few hard facts. ’’ 

‘*Facts!’’ Harry’s eyes snapped scornfully, 
and she flung up her head. Joe Biane, who had 
been edging quietly out of notice, understood 
this sign and halted, grinning expectantly. 


ORAWN BY ARTHUR E. BECHER 





“IF WE 





PUT THAT HERD LAW THROUGH, HE'LL BE SO MAD HE'LL 


MOVE HEAVEN AND EARTH TO RUIN US" 


She began in most businesslike manner to 
prepare the orange. As she sat there in the 
quiet, shaded room, something of the deep 
serenity of the summer day filled her. It was 
the realization that the other girl understood 
—was at last her friend. 

When Isita had finished the orange, Harry 
took the chair over to the window, lifted one 
corner of the blanket that served as curtain 
and began to read. She had brought The Lady 
of the Lake, feeling that its simple language 
and its rhythmic flow would soothe Isita as 
much as the magic of the tale would delight 
her. As she read, she knew without really 
looking that Isita was watching her. By and 
by, at the end of a long description, Harry 
glanced over and saw that the sick girl was 
asleep. 

Harry drew a deep breath of relaxation. Her 
shoulders ached a little from sitting so long. 
She stood up, thinking she would go outside 
and walk about; but the loose boards in the 
floor creaked so loudly that, fearing to wake 
Isita, she sat down again. It was so dark and 
still in the room that presently she found her- 
self nodding. She closed her eyes and leaned 
her head against the wall, then sat up with a 
jerk. A man’s voice directly outside the 
window was speaking. ‘ 

‘‘Don’t you ranchers make any mistake 
about this. Once let a fellow like him get control 
here, and you’ll be ruined before you know it.’’ 








‘*T don’t know what you call facts,’’ Harry 
went on. ‘‘ It certainly isn’t true that you 
came inside our fence ‘merely to pick up a 
grouse,’ as you say. You and another man 
were shooting on my land, and even when you 
heard me warn you you kept on shooting. I 
had to fetch the rifle to frighten you off.’’ 

As Ludlum pretended to laugh, she hurried 
on: 

‘“‘And we didn’t stampede your cattle. I 
wasn’t at home when it happened, and my 
brother was waked up in the middle of the 
night by hearing our own stock bellowing and 
running wild. When he had rounded them up 
next day four of our best steers were gone; it 
would be hard to prove it, but I think they’ve 
been stolen. ’’ 

‘* Stolen. That’s bad, too.’’ Ludlum was 
apparently at his ease once more, amused and 
tolerant. ‘‘Stealing branded cattle in this coun- 
try is a kind of risky business. Ain’t you put- 
ting it pretty strong?’’ 

‘*Not so strong as I’d like to put it, when 
I’ve been told by a buckaroo right in these 
hills that if I dogged a certain stockman’s 
scrubs off our range I was liable to have all 
my own cattle disappear; without one chance 
in a hundred of knowing who’d run them off, 
too. ”? 

‘*Well. You heard that, did you?’’ Ludlum 
spoke in a tone of soft surprise, but his eyes 


| gleamed cruelly. ‘‘It’s going to be pretty hard 
It was Ludlum. She could not mistake that | 


for you to make anything on your cattle this 








year, then, ain’t it? Can’t even make a pay- 
ment on your mortgage, mebbe.’’ 

‘*You needn’t worry about my not paying 
you, Mr. Ludlum. If we can’t do anything 
else we can bring the stock inside the fence 
until yours and these other outsiders’ cattle 
have been rounded up. I’ll have enough to sell 
this fall to pay off something by December. 
There won’t be any danger of losing them 
next year, when the herd law goes through. 

‘You tell Joe, here, that you’re our best 
friend, yet you try to set him against us. You 
tell him the herd law will put an end to the 
two-mile limit, which isn’t so. That’s not the 
kind of friend we’re used to, Mr. Ludlum. 
And if we’re not the kind of people you want 
round here, if you don’t like us why do you 
come up here? We’ve got along all right with- 
out you.’’ 

The moment she said that, she knew that 
she had made a mistake. Ludlum’s eyes nar- 
rowed. ‘‘ Oh,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘so you got 
along all right, did you? Ain’t it kind of 
sudden that you’ve found that out? Seemed to 
me you were pretty well pleased to have the 
old man put up cattle for you on time.”’ 

‘It was your suggestion that I should buy 
of you. You weren’t doing it because you were 
a friend. You said it was good business. ’’ 

‘«That’s right, little lady,’’ Ludlum laughed, 
‘tvou’ve hit it. Business it was and business 
it’s to stay. Eh? It’ll take more’n losing a 
bunch of stock to make you knock under, won’t 
it? Well, here’s luck to you.’’ 

And with a malignant chuckle he kicked 
spurs into his horse and went up the road at 
a gallop. As Harry, with throbbing pulse and 
clenched hands, stared after him she became 
suddenly aware that Joe Biane was watching 
her with covert intentness. 

‘Whatever you do, Joe,’’ she said abruptly, 
‘‘don’t go to outsiders to help you get a start. 
You see what you’re likely to run against. ’’ 

‘‘Aw! What difference does that make?’’ 
Joe mumbled, walking away. ‘‘Beat ’em at 
their own game, I say.’’ 

Harry scarcely heard him. She did not know, 
really, what she had said herself. Her thoughts 
came rushing down like a river that leaps a 
precipice and turns to helpless spray. She had 
spoken as she did to Ludlum on impulse; she 
had said too much and angered him. 

As she went into the house to get her things 
Mrs. Biane softly opened the kitchen door. 
Harry nodded, put her finger on her lips to 
indicate that Isita still slept, and then quietly 
went out. The walk home quieted her, and by 
the time Rob had come in to supper she was 
able to relate the affair calmly. 

Her brother laughed a little. ‘*You shouldn’t 
let that sort of talk disturb you. We know 
Ludlum is out for himself, same as we are, 
though our methods are a little different. But 
I don’t believe he can break up the herd law. 
The other ranchers round here know him a 
lot better than we do, and his bluff about the 
sheep isn’t going to scare them. ’’ 

Just to make sure that Ludlum had not 
turned any of the farmers against the herd 
law, Rob took time to ride out and talk with 
them—especially with those who, too busy or 
too indifferent to go into the matter thoroughly, 
had not given it very enthusiastic support. It 
was a discouraging ride; though most of the 
ranchers were still with Rob, Ludlum had won 
over enough men to defeat the chance of send- 
ing the petition through. 

‘The farmers up here aren’t strong enough 
yet, or maybe they haven’t suffered enough 
from the outside stockmen to carry any con- 
certed move like the herd law through,’’ he 
said gloomily to Harry on his return. ‘‘They’re 
working so hard to make a living that they 
don’t take time to think how much more easily 
they could make it. As for us, if I can buy 
enough hay to take us through the winter, I’!! 
be well enough satisfied. ’’ 

‘* Well, I won’t!’’ was Harry’s vehement 
and unexpected reply. ‘‘The idea of our all 
standing weakly aside and letting Ludlum or 
anyone like him come in here next spring with 
perhaps twice as many scrubs! It’s too humil- 
iating. We might as well get out of the cattle 
business at once. What’s the use of buying 
hay, of getting in any deeper, if we’re not 
sure of our grazing every year? Don’t you 
see? We’ve got to get it, and we’re going to 
talk to every rancher in these hills once more 
and make them see what they’re up against. 
Aren’t we?’’ 

Rob, in his favorite attitude on the porch 
floor, with his legs stretched out, his hands 
behind his head, was silent for a long moment. 
Then he gave Harry a reflective, questioning 
look. ‘‘Do we dare?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Dare! What do you mean, Rob Holliday? 
Dare!’’ 

‘*Exactly what I say,’’ replied Rob. ‘‘We 
sailed into this cattle proposition pretty bum)- 
tiously at first, but it looks to me as if we’d got 
another think coming. We’vé locked horns with 
Ludlum already and a false move on our part 
may finish us. Still, it’s your land that’s mort- 
gaged. Do you dare?’’ 

Harry stiffened up defiantly. ‘‘This isn’t a 
childish ‘stunt,’ ’’ she answered with dignity. 
‘*T’ve reasoned this all out as coolly as you 
have. A dozen steers will be enough to pay the 
principal and interest due December first. ’’ 

‘Will they! Four hundred and twenty-two 
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HEREVER Colby Kenyon went, Old 

W Get-There went, too. It went with 

him—to be exact, it carried him—to 
the upper Cupsumsic, over the ‘‘tote’’ road that 
wound up and down through the spruce woods 
and beech knolls of the Galaway region. It 
was the first automobile to penetrate that 
northern wilderness, and the sturdy chug! 
chug! chug! of its engine and the uurrhh! of 
its horn were the first sounds of their kind 
to vibrate in that forest air. 

The black-haired, black-eyed offspring of 
Joe Leesard, the half- breed whose cabin 
hugged the side of Smoky Hill, ran and hid 
when they first heard it coming, and Joe him- 
self and his squaw were a little timid about 
approaching too near; but by the time Colby 
had made two or three trips in and out from 
the lumber camp on the Cupsumsic to the 
storehouse at Whitefish Lake the little roadster 
had been fondled by all the Leesards and by 
three or four Micmac trappers as well. 

Colby had affectionately named it Old Get- 
There because it was trusty. He knew its every 
nut and bolt, every inch of wiring, every valve 
and push rod. Every sound of its dependable 
engine had a meaning for him: if it whirred 
with a certain metallic sound, he knew that it 
would soon need a pint of cylinder oil; if it 
hummed with a certain bumblebee droning, he 
gave a few minutes of attention to his trans- 
mission—and Old Get-There would settle down 
to a proper purring that brought the look of 
contentment to Colby’s face. 

The Trafford-Burleigh Lumber Company 
had sent young Kenyon into the Galaway 
region to check up the plans for the winter 
work on the upper Cupsumsic and to investi- 
gate the possibilities of getting out a quantity 
of superfine spruce for the aéroplane factories. 
He planned to stay until the end of October, 
but he was prepared to leave at the first sign 
of snow, for he knew that if winter should set 
in before he made his escape he would have to 
abandon the roadster until spring. 

In September, three nights after the harvest 
moon had reached its full, Colby and Old 
Get-There encountered a danger that was in 
noway like the mild menace of being snowed 
in. There was an extra passenger in the auto- 
mobile—Little Joe Leesard, son of Big Joe. 
Colby had seen him sitting on a spruce log 
beside the ‘‘tote’’ road as he drove down from 
the camp and had called out to him: 

‘Hi, Joe, mon ami! Comment ca va? You 
want a ride with me?’’ 

Little Joe made no answer, though his black 
eyes widened until they looked like two dark 
pools of water. Colby repeated his invitation 
and explained to Big Joe, who had sauntered 
down from the cabin, that he would return 
from the storehouse early in the evening. Little 
Joe looked eagerly at his father. A few words 
of half-breed patois passed between them, and 
then Little Joe Leesard in his brown overalls 
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and moccasins was in the roadster, 

sitting stiffly, like an owl in daytime, 

and holding on with both hands. When Old 
Get-There moved down the hill, the boy’s 
sharp intake of breath told Colby that his 
young passenger was experiencing the thrill 
of his life. 

Conversation did not thrive on the trip down. 
Either Colby’s attempts to talk a mixture of 
Canadian French and backwoods English were 
ineffectual or the experience of flying over the 
ground on wheels had temporarily paralyzed 
Little Joe’s vocal cords. But when Colby sud- 
denly pressed his horn and the contrivance 
gave forth a coughing wurrhh! Little Joe 
jumped in his seat and said: 

** Mille tonnere?’’ 

Then he laughed and Colby laughed—and 
they were friends. 

At dusk Colby started back from the store- 
house; it was dark as a dungeon when they 
reached the long hill that led upward from 
Musquash Bog. Overhead clouds covered the 
moon and the stars, but the headlights of Old 
Get-There penciled out a lane of brightness as 
the sturdy engine, running on ‘‘second speed, ’’ 
attacked the rising ground. 

Uurrhh! Uurrhh! went the horn. 

There were curves in the hill, but the real 
reason why Colby was sounding the horn was 
to amuse Little Joe. They were getting on 
famously now; the boy’s laughter rang out 
each time the horn gave voice. As they neared 
the top, a great horned owl in a dead hemlock 
cried, ‘‘Hu wha wha wha!’’ in answer, and 
Little Joe spoke to it in his patois. 

At the crest Old Get-There jounced heavily 
over a rock in the road, gave a spasmodic 
cough, and ceased to vibrate. In the same 
second intense blackness took the place of the 
avenue of light that had been shining ahead. 
The roadster slid a few feet along the level 
top of the hill and stopped. 

Colby got down and walked round to the 
front. The trouble was with the wiring, he 
thought. As he was fumbling in his pocket for 
a match, a crashing in the brush beside the 
road attracted his attention. Scarcely had he 
turned toward it when a huge, indistinct shape 
loomed in the darkness, and he realized that 
the thing—whatever it might be—was almost 
upon him. Instinctively he dodged round to 
the side of the car. He was just in time, for 
something struck heavily against the head of 
the car where he had stood a second before; 
the splintering crash of breaking lamps came 
to his ears. 

With a hoarse bellow that sent a shiver of 
dread down Colby’s spine the beast came round 
the side of the car, and the young lumberman 
found himself playing a grim game of tag with 
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death as the tagger. 

He circled the roadster 

at top speed, tripped on 

a hemlock root, took three 

stumbling steps and fell on his face. 

Close behind him he could hear the 

thudding rush of his pursuer. Scrambling 

like a frightened squirrel, he managed 

to get under the machine before the beast 
could trample him. 

Straight underneath Colby crawled, and out 
on the farther side. Looking across, he saw 
the black bulk of the creature rear upward as 
if to strike down upon the seat where Little 


Joe was scrambling frantically to get out of | 


the way. Colby seized the boy and pulled him 
across to the ground. The brave little chap had 
not uttered a word, but the man could feel him 
trembling. 

It had all happened so quickly that Colby’s 
thoughts were still confused. He realized that 
the beast was a moose, and it flashed into his 
mind that this time of the harvest moon was 
the season when the bulls roamed the woods 
in fighting mood. Perhaps this one, listening 
to the uurrhh! of the automobile horn, had 
regarded it as a challenge to battle. 

The brow of the hill where Old Get-There 
had come to its untimely halt had been cleared 
of lumber. Colby remembered that there was 
nothing larger than a sapling within fifty 
yards. A sudden rush on the part of the moose 
made it necessary for him to find shelter; there 
was only one place of refuge—the narrow space 
underneath the roadster. 

‘*Crawl under! Quick!’’ he cried to Little 
Joe, and pushed the boy down. 

In scrambling to refuge himself he was a 
fraction of a second too slow. As he rolled over 
against the little half-breed, his shoulder was 
stinging; the sharp antlers of the moose had 
drawn blood. Joe was underneath the forward 
part of the car, lying flat and, like a hiding 
partridge chick, making no sound. For a 
moment Colby thought that they were safe; 
then he heard an angry bellow from the 
bull and felt the roadster reel under a heavy 
impact. 

The moose had backed off a few feet and 
plunged into the front mud guard. Colby heard 
the thin metal bend and crackle, and the next 
moment was horrified to see and to feel the 
car tip toward the left. The maddened brute 
had caught its antlers under the side of the 
roadster and, with mighty heaves, was actually 
tipping it over. The slant of the roadbed was 
helping the moose, and for a moment Colby 
thought that Old Get-There was going over; 
but there was a sudden lurch sidewise and the 
front wheel came down with a thud. 

The moose was now down on its knees with 
its snout thrust under the running board ; Colby 
saw its red eyes gleaming and felt its hot 
breath blowing straight into his face. The beast 
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seemed insane with rage. There was no doubt 
what it would do if it sueceeded in getting at 
the man and the boy. It would trample them 
to death with its sharp hoofs and eut them to 
ribbons with its wicked antlers. 

**Lie low! Prenez garde!’’ whispered Colby 
to Joe. 

At that moment the moose ran round to the 
other side of the automobile and again began 
its lunging tactics. The third lunge was fol- 
lowed by a jerk that made the car shiver, and 
Colby heard the moose fall heavily to the road 
and begin to thrash round. Peering forward in 
the darkness, he saw that the beast had thrust 
one of its front feet between two of the spokes 
in the upper part of the right front wheel and 
apparently was having trouble to get it out. 
Like lightning came a thought. At any mo- 
|ment the moose might free itself and renew 
‘the vicious attack; if in some way he could 
| fasten the foot in that triangular space between 
| the two spokes — 

Colby reached over his head in the darkness 
and felt back and forth with his hands, which 
after a moment encountered a loose end of 
wire. When the roadster had come to its sudden 
stop, he had guessed that the wire from the 
batteries had become loosened, and so he was 
not surprised to find the hanging end. While 
the moose thrashed and rolled violently on the 
ground and clattered its hoofs on the body of 
the car, Colby wrenched at the wire. It was 
heavy copper, covered with insulation, and the 
fastened end seemed at first to be held too 
securely, but by pulling with both hands he 
finally jerked it free. Immediately he began to 
craw] to the forward part of the car, doubling 
the wire as he went. 

The bull lay on its side, kicking and heav- 
ing and grunting. Seizing his* opportunity, 
Colby reached upward, slipped the doubled 
wire over the shaggy forefoot, passed it down 
underneath the axle and twisted the ends tight 
together. 

He waited no longer, but, wriggling back- 
ward in the narrow space, caught Little Joe 
by the hand and got out from under the ma- 
chine. Together they ran up the road toward 
Smoky Hill. 

When they broke in upon the Leesard family, 
Little Joe suddenly found his voice. 

‘*Fader!’’ he cried. ‘‘Queek! Beeg moose! 
Bigosh, we got heem!’’ 

Big Joe went back with them and shot the 
moose, which they found had broken its leg 
in thrashing about. 

‘‘Somtaime de bull moose, he get crazee,’’ 
said Big Joe. ‘‘Den nothin’ ’tall stop heem 
cept one nice leetle rifle ball.’’ 

By lantern light Colby patched up Old Get- 
There, and at midnight, when he pressed the 
self-starter, the engine began to purr in the old 
way. Except for the broken headlights and the 
crumpled mud guard, the sturdy roadster was 
not much the worse for wear. 

Four weeks later—ahead of the snow—it 
earried Colby out of the Galaway region. 








dollars! And the chances are that beef will go 
down as feed goes up. And you don’t reckon 
on what the other fellow may do. Ludlum is 
after your land; never-failing water like ours 
is a gold mine to a stockman. If we put that 
herd law through, he’ll be so mad he’ll move 
heaven and earth to ruin us. He’s got a lot 
a in this country and he’s hard as 
nails, ’” 

‘*Then I’ll sell every animal in my herd, 
pay off everything I owe and be free of him. 
You’ll have your cattle, and with them and 
the range cleared of Ludlum’s stuff we’ll soon 
make up the loss and sail ahead; beat Ludlum 
to a fare-thee-well. ’’ 

‘So be it, then,’’ Rob acquiesced ; ‘‘but if 
we’re going to push the herd law we’ll have 
to do it now, before harvesting begins. We’ll 
Start with Biane. We may find out from him 
what made the other fellows back out.’’ 

But the Portuguese was reticent. On Rob’s 
arguing that the summer grazing was the 
backbone of the cattle business and that it 
belonged by rights to the foothill ranchers, 
Biane shrugged his shoulders and smiled. 

“*Yes. As you say, us fellows have not any 
show. We ar-re poor and the poor must always 
Stand back; give the fat man the road. Eh?” 





‘*Not if we’d hang together the way the big 
men do,’’ Harry answered promptly. 

Suddenly she felt a repulsion for the short, 
swarthy man with his smooth, ingratiating 
manner, his slow, narrow glance that moved 
so calculatingly over her and Rob. 

‘*Before this,’’ she went on, ‘‘we ranchers 
have struggled on alone, not worrying about 
our neighbors’ troubles; but now we’re up 
against it, and we must work together or go 
clean broke. ’’ 

‘*Why, look here, Biane,’’ Rob put in ear- 
nestly ; ‘‘you’ve a bunch of stock yourself, and 
you’ve had to buy hay down on the South Side. 
What good is Ludlum’s good will going to do 
you? Can’t you see that your profit is in stand- 
ing with us? Every acre of grazing we save is 
money in your pocket.’’ 

Biane, chewing a straw, smiled. ‘‘I have 
no ill feeling for you, Meestore Rob. I like to 
be freendly wit’ my neighbor-rs; but so I 
like to keep freendly wit’ Ludlum. The range 
is free. I have no right to drive him off. 
Eh?”’ 

‘*But he is driving us off!’’ Rob exclaimed. 
‘*He talks about keeping it free, and he’s 
taking every spear of grass on it. Isn’t he?’’ 

‘*T get enough,’’ Biane said gently, with a 





shrug and a smile. ‘‘What more I need? If it 
is hay that you want, I sell you some.’’ 

‘*You? Why, how’s that? You’ll need all 
you bought for your own stock, won’t you?’’ 

‘*T spare you some. How much you need ?’’ 

‘*Well, after we’ve sold our beef this fall 
we’ll have about seventy head to winter.’’ 

**T could let you have feefty ton.’’ 

‘*That’s fine. At how much ?’’ 

‘*Oh, twenty-five dollare. Yes.’’ 

Rob laughed ironically. ‘‘Only twenty-five a 
ton? How can you let it go so cheap?’’ 

‘*Hay is now feefteen and —’’ 

‘‘Sure. And may go to fifteen hundred, so I 
wouldn’t think of robbing you. No doubt you 
ean get fifty from some one you don’t want to 
keep friendly with.”’ 

‘*You ar-re mistaken. I rather not to quarrel 
wit’ nobody. ’’ 

‘*The hill ranchers may not understand,’’ 
Rob said as he turned his horse. ‘‘Trying to 
keep in with us and our enemy, too, doesn’t 
look so friendly as you imagine. ’’ 

As he and Harry, riding home, talked over 
the visit, Rob said, ‘‘ There must be something 
more than sweet neutrality back of all that. 
How do we know that Ludlum isn’t paying 
that fellow to stand out against the herd law ?’’ 


‘* He can’t bribe everyone,’’ Harry an- 
swered, ‘‘and there are enough of us to carry 
it through, once we all get together.’’ 

The evidence that Rob was able to give of 
Ludlum’s dishonesty, and of his outspoken 
animosity toward Harry and himself, was a 
strong argument with those farmers who had 
listened favorably to Ludlum’s talk. Rob was 
able to convince them that unless they wished 
to be ruined they must protect themselves 
against such plunderers as Ludlum. The more 
progressive farmers added their arguments to 
Rob’s with such effect that when the petition 
for a herd law came up in the county court, 
very few among the hill ranchers’ names were 
missing. 

‘*There she is,’’? Rob said, throwing on the 
table the Camas Prairie Courier, containing 
the announcement that their district was now 
under the herd law. ‘‘I’d like to see old Lud- 
lum’s mug when he reads that. I bet he’ll try 
to start something even now.’’ 

‘Tet him,’’ Harry answered tranquilly. 
‘*This will see his finish up here.’’ 

‘*Tt may see our finish, too, round December 
first,’’ Rob said to himself, ‘‘that is, if hay 
goes any higher and cattle go any lower.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


VEN when quoted by a hypocrite or a fool, 
a sound principle remains sound. 


The Reign of Self will end when Men shall 
heed 

Less what they Gain than what they Lose 
through Greed. 


E should need no social panacea if every- 
one realized that a right is merely the 
other face of a responsibility. 


N Japan, says a Japanese writer who has 
lived for two years in New York, a room is 
decorated with a single flower; in America 
rooms are decorated with so many things that 
they look like museums. 
N the hill countries of Sinaloa and Sonora, 
in Mexico, men make a living by searching 
for caves where bats breed. They hunt for the 
caves much as woodsmen in some parts of the 
United States hunt for bee trees. The object is to 
get the deposits of guano that accumulate in the 
caves, and that are sometimes of great value. 
NEW way to discourage automobile thieves 
is for the owner to make an imprint of his 
thumb on the instrument board of the car in 
such a manner that it cannot be removed with- 
out defacing the board. The owner himself 
carries a card that bears a duplicate of the 
thumb print and files a similar card at police 
headquarters. 


LTHOUGH as yet China has few automo- 
biles, the number is increasing rapidly. At 


" the time of the revolution there were six auto- 


mobiles in Peking; now there are 500, and 
another is added every two days. But in Peking 
alone there are more than 25,000 rubber-tired 
vehicles, most of which are jinrikishas, and 
the demand for rubber tires is already so great 
that leading manufacturers talk of establishing 
their own factories in the Far East. 


ECAUSE various great fires have shown 

so plainly the danger to shipping of letting 
oil float along the water fronts, the New York 
and New Jersey Dry Dock Association is try- 
ing to get a law passed that will prevent oil 
from being discharged into the tidal waters of 
New York Harbor. It is a measure that many 
ports need. A lighted match or a red-hot rivet, 
dropped into water covered with a thick layer of 
oil, is almost certain to cause serious damage. 

VERY year in Long Island Sound star- 

fish, the bane of oyster fishermen, destroy 
almost a million dollars’ worth of oysters. So 
voracious are the starfish that in a week a 
young one a quarter of an inch in diameter 
will eat some fifty baby clams, each as long as 
one of its own arms. To open a bivalve the 
starfish embraces its shell, takes hold with the 
suckers that cover each arm and begins to 
draw the valves apart. In the course of time 
the steady pull overcomes even the oyster’s 
resistance. 

URING the transcontinental aéroplane 

race an aviator flew 112 miles in less than 
no time at all—by the clock. Leaving North 
Platte, Nebraska, at 5.03 p.M., he arrived at 
Sidney, Nebraska, at 5.01 p.m. The line between 
the zones of central time and mountain time 
runs between the two towns. But there are 
more interesting complications of time than 
that. When it is Monday noon at London, it is 
Tuesday at Cape Dezhnev, in Eastern Siberia, 
but it is still Sunday at Attu Island. Theoret- 
ically, a single day should last twenty-four 
hours at any one place and forty-eight hours 
on the whole earth; instead, because the date 
line is irregular, it lasts forty-nine hours and 
twelve minutes. 


IXTY years ago a Connecticut farmer 

called his four sons together and, giving 
them his blessing and seven hundred dollars 
apiece, sent them away to earn their living. 
Two established successful dry-goods stores; 
one became president of a steamboat line and 
of a well-known manufacturing concern; and 
the remaining one became president of a bank 
and of a large lumber company. Although each 
of the four accumulated great wealth, it was 
not because opportunities were better sixty 
years ago. ‘‘When we were boys, ”’ the youngest 
son once said, ‘‘we got up before daylight to 





take care of the stock, and we worked three 
hours. before breakfast. Then we worked all 
day till the sun went down. We never heard 
of an eight-hour day or even of a ten-hour 
day. The times are easier now, and the oppor- 
tunities are greater. Any young man who will 
live as we used to live and work as we used 
to work will succeed. ’’ 
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JAPAN IN EASTERN ASIA 


HAT the Senate refused to amend the 
provision in the peace treaty in regard 
to Shantung does not mean that the 
Senate believes that Shantung should have 
been handed to Japan. It means that the Senate 
thought it futile to reopen a settlement on which 
the Peace Congress had agreed, when to do so 
would merely annoy one of our recent asso- 
ciates, create a situation that might easily grow 
into war withJapan, and compel us to negotiate 
a separate treaty with Germany. Japan would 
still have kept the province, even though on 
account of it the Senate had refused to ratify 
the treaty. The Senate would merely have noti- 
fied the world that it did not believe that Japan 
intended to keep its promise to return Shan- 
tung to China. 

Mr. Lodge in his speech did not hesitate to 
say something very much like that. He sees 
in Japan a cleverer and more determined 
Prussia, which aims first at the control of 
eastern Asia and then, perhaps, at the control 
of the world; and he is ready to challenge it 
now rather than wait for it to become more 
powerful. . 

So far as the military party is concerned— 
and the military party has usually directed 
Japanese policy—there is no doubt much to 
arouse the suspicions of the rest of the world. 
The Japanese are naturally warlike, and they 
have usually profited by the wars they have 
undertaken. But their ambitions in eastern 
Asia are not the result of imperialistic pride 
or of moral turpitude. Japan is overcrowded. 
With a cultivable area a third less than that of 
Germany it has almost as many inhabitants 
and is increasing in population faster than any 
Western country is. That its landless farmers 
may get farms and its rising industries get 
needed markets, the Japanese are more and 
more impelled to seek new land in Korea and 
in Manchuria and commercial advantages in 
China. We may take it for granted that any 
serious attempt on the part of the Western 
nations to bar the Japanese from those regions 
would be followed by war. On the other hand, 
if the Western nations neglect to take any pre- 
cautions at all, they are likely to see erected a 
great Asiatic empire that will prove as threat- 
ening as Mr. Lodge fears. If there is any path 
of safety to be found, it lies between too great 
aggressiveness on the one hand and total neglect 
of the question on the other. We should try to 
reach a friendly understanding with Japan 
concerning its interests on the mainland—an 
understanding that will convince its people 
that they need not deliver themselves to the 
military party in order to achieve legitimate 
national expansion. 
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THE SHRUNKEN HARVEST 


VERYONE who remembers how mild 
E the weather was last winter—how pleas- 
ant it was in spring and early summer, 
but how cold and wet in July—will under- 
stand why the grain crops were disappointing. 
The government reports of early summer 
pronounced the condition of the early wheat 
crop to be almost perfect. It was planted on an 
area larger by 12,500,000 acres, or 34 per cent, 
than the area planted a year before. The spring- 
sown wheat, responding, as the winter-sown 
crop had done, to the government’s guaranty 
of the high price of $2.26 a bushel, covered an 
acreage larger than the spring-sown crop of a 
year ago, and the Department of Agriculture’s 
June estimate for the total wheat crop was for 
a possible yield of 1,236,000,000 bushels. 
Then came the bad weather of midsummer. 


‘In July the government reduced its estimate 


to 1,161,000,000 bushels; in August to 940, - 
000,000; in September to 923,000,000; and in 
October, virtually harvest time, to 918, 400,000. 

To the farmers the shrinkage was a serious 
disappointment; for, although the crop of 918, - 
400,000 bushels would be the second largest in 
our history,—one and a quarter million bushels 
larger than the crop of 1918 and only a little 
more than 100,000,000 under the famous ‘‘bil- 
lion-bushel crop’’ of 1915, —still the farmer was 
reckoning on the $2.26 that the government 
guaranteed for every bushel sold. 

If the whole of the wheat had been mar- 
keted at that price, the cash receipts for the 
crop foreshadowed in June would have been 





$2, 793,000,000, whereas a crop that met the 
October estimate would be worth only $2,075, - 
000,000, and the farmer would have spent 
nearly as much in the second case as in the 
first for seed and labor and would have to 
reserve as much for sowing next year. 
Nevertheless, in other respects the outcome 
is cheerful. When the estimate of 1, 236,000,000 
bushels was accepted, the grain trade figured 
out that 600,000,000 bushels could be spared 
for export. But the Shipping Board announced 
that we had not shipping and loading facilities 
adequate to handling more than 350,000,000 or 
375,000,000. Probably we shall still be able to 
spare nearly that amount to famine-stricken 
Europe and to the rest of the outside world. 
The wheat crop of 1914 was 27,000,000 bushels 
smaller than the present crop promises to be, 
yet we exported 333,000,000 bushels of it. 
Furthermore, the weather conditions that 
hurt the wheat have helped the corn. The 
government estimate of the probable yield of 
corn has been raised every month since mid- 
summer. The present indicated harvest is 
larger by 16 per cent than the harvest of 1918 
and close to the largest ever harvested, and 
the growers will get a very high price for it. 


o7o 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


HE sense of possession is precious to the 

child—more precious even than it is to 

the grown-up. To feel that the thing he 
likes is his own gives him a keen pleasure that 
lasts usually as long as the object does. As the 
child grows older, joy in the possession of toys 
gives place to satisfaction in the possession of 
books. It is a satisfaction that should be en- 
couraged so far as the means of the parents 
permit; and sacrifices made to encourage it are 
seldom without reward. 

Careful selection of books is of course neces- 
sary. It would be unwise to give a boy or girl 
of thirteen years a dollar and a half with in- 
structions to go to the nearest bookstore and 
buy a book. Perhaps the bookseller would be 
helpful, perhaps he might not be; even with 
the best will in the world and the best qualifica- 
tions, he should be less likely than the child’s 
father or mother to pick out the right book for 
that child. Too many parents fail to take an 
intelligent interest in their children’s reading, 
and then lament and wonder over the fact 
that their children have ‘‘such queer ideas. ’’ 
Mothers and fathers who read poor novels that 
do them no particular harm have merely a 
tolerant, amused smile when they see the boy 
or the girl absorbed in the same books. Yet 
the book that meant nothing more than a waste 
of time for the parent often means something 
worse than that for the boy or the girl. 

Parents ought to be willing to examine books 
for boys and girls in order to ascertain whether 
they are good books for their own boys and 
girls. Even a cursory inspection in a public 
library or at the bookseller’s counter should 
enable them to determine whether a book is 
well written and interesting, and whether it 
is suitable in theme and wholesome and stim- 
ulating in character. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


ge labor conference, which recently 
came to an end in Washington, quickly 
found out the real point at issue between 
employers and employees. What ‘‘collective 
bargaining’ means is the crux of the whole 
matter. 

Almost every employer in the country is 
willing to practice collective bargaining accord- 
ing to his interpretation of the phrase. There 
are some, no doubt, who still think they have 
a right to pay labor whatever they themselves 
consider as a fair wage. Most of them, however, 
have become accustomed to agreeing with the 
labor unions concerning the wages they shall 
pay and are quite willing to continue doing 
so; but the proceedings at Washington show 
that employers generally wish to be free to 
deal directly with organizations of their own 
employees and that they resent having always 
to negotiate with officials of the federated 
unions—men who have no special knowledge 
of the local conditions, and who have no per- 
sonal interest in the existence or the prosperity 
of the particular establishment. It follows that 
they desire the right to refuse to bargain with 
men who are not their employees. 

The labor representatives at Washington 
interpret ‘‘collective bargaining’’ differently. 
They want it made universal and compulsory. 
Though they cannot deny the right of the 
employees of a single concern, whether union- 
ized or not, to bargain directly with their 
employers if they so desire, they mean, of 
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course, to unionize all labor as fast as they 
can and then to make the employer bargain 
with the officials of the general union. Their 
position is understandable, for they believe 
that under that arrangement labor would be 
encouraged to make greater demands and would 
be better able to enforce those demands, what- 
ever the effect on business at large might be. 

On looking still deeper into the conflict be- 
tween capital and labor, it is seen to have its 
roots in a difference of mental attitude toward 
the production in which both are engaged. The 
employer looks at the volume of production, for 
he knows that increased production furnishes 
the fund from which higher wages and, he 
hopes, higher profits are to come. Labor, with 
its eye on the weekly wage and the hours of 
work it takes to earn it, strives continually to 
increase the wages and to diminish the hours; 
only the occasional labor leader—to say noth- 
ing of the rank and file—understands that a 
falling production and a swelling labor cost 
must result in high prices, which bear as hard 
on the laboring man as on anyone else. 

No labor conference can bring about perma- 
nent peace so long as the aims of labor and 
capital are so divergent. Neither can it bring 
peace so long as the trade-unions on the one 
hand adhere to their fundamental principle 
that ‘‘wages can never be regarded as the full 
equivalent for labor performed’’ and the em- 
ployers on the other hand hold to the contrary 
opinion. But if perfect peace in industry is a 
dream unlikely to be fulfilled, the amelioration 
of the relations between capital and labor is 
not; and the effect of such conferences as that 
at Washington must surely be to demonstrate 
the absurdity of extreme positions on either 
side and to draw men of intelligence and good 
will sensibly nearer common ground. 
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DUMPING 


UMPING, in its parliamentary mean- 
D ing, is exporting goods to be sold at a 
price lower than the ruling market price 
in the country where the goods are produced 
or in that to which they are sent. Merchants 
resort to it for one of two motives—either to 
relieve their own market or to conquer another. 
In 1870 there was no market abroad for 
American leather. The total amount of sole 
leather exported in that year was less than two 
hundred tons. The home market was heavily 
overstocked and sluggish. At a meeting of 
Boston leather merchants it was proposed that 
they should unite in making a shipment of sole 
leather to England to be sold for what it would 
bring, and thus relieve the market. They did 
so. Each of them contributed a certain amount 
of leather for the shipment. The leather was 
sold at a loss, of course. Englishmen sniffed at 
it because it was hemlock-tanned, and they 
thought that none but oak-tanned leather was 
fit for use. But they tried it because it was 
cheap and called for more. That was the begin- 
ning of a great trade in American leather of 
all sorts. In 1872 the quantity exported had 
increased to six thousand tons. In 1917 the 
export of sole leather alone amounted to almost 
forty-five thousand tons. The prime object of 
the enterprise of 1872 was to relieve the home 
market, but incidentally it opened a great 
foreign market. 

In modern practice the purpose of dumping 
is usually to establish a new market. Germany 
has used the trick more methodically, more 
persistently and more successfully than any 
other country. By relentlessly underselling 
British manufacturers in their own and other 
markets it very nearly frightened England into 
adopting the protective tariff system. It more 
than once compelled Americans who were 
trying to establish a dyestuffs industry here to 
stop work and to admit that they were defeated. 

Dumping is recognized as an evil by almost 
everyone; by all, indeed, except those who 
still think that the maxim of the old political 
economy, ‘‘buy in the cheapest market,’’ is 
an indispensable rule of business wisdom. The 
war forced us to encourage and to establish a 
dyestutfs industry at a time when Germany 
could not exercise its monopoly. But Germany 
did not despair. It did not intend to yield 
what it had won. It is known that there is 
enough German dye, made during the war and 
ready to be shipped as soon as restrictions are 
removed, to supply our market for two full 
years. Are we to allow it to be used to stifle 
once more our own industry ? 

The danger of that and of other dumping 
that is threatened is fully understood at Wash- 
ington. Bills are pending in both ‘houses of 
Congress to prevent it by levying prohibitive 
duties on all goods that may be offered in this 
country at rates so low as to kill competition. 
One or two of the bills, dealing with single 
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classes of merchandise, have been passed by | but it was generally regarded as having failed. 
the House. What is needed is a general law, | There were disorders in Knoxville, Ten- 
and that also is proposed. After winning a nessee, following the attempt to run the street 
military victory, we cannot afford to allow the | "8 with crews of strike breakers.—— The 

to overcome us in commerce by a trick officials of the American Federation of Labor | 
enemy . : and the railway brotherhoods have summoned | 
that we know how to clreumvent. the heads of 112 international unions to meet | 

















in Washington on December 13 to take counsel | 
CURRENT EVENTS 


concerning the course organized labor should 
(From October 23 to October 29) 


pursue. Various organizations of farmers are | 

ONGRESS.— The House passed the bill 
that provides for a national budget system 
after July 1, 1920, by a vote of 283 to 3.— 
Senator Cummins introduced the bill making 
provision for the future of the railways after 
being returned to private ownership, and urged 
its early passage. Labor leaders are very much 
disturbed by the fact that the bill makes strikes 
illegal under very severe penalties. —-Senator 
Edge announced that he should introduce a 
bill repealing the exemption from prosecution 
under the antitrust laws now enjoyed by 
organizations of farmers and workingmen. — 
On October 27 the President vetoed the prohi- 
bition enforcement bill on the ground that, the 
© & 
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emergency having passed, the stringent enforce- 
ment of war-time prohibition was unnecessary 
and inadvisable. Both Senate and House 
promptly passed the bill over the veto.— 
The Johnson amendment to the peace treaty, 
intended to equalize membership within the 
League of Nations, came to a vote on October 
27, and it was defeated, 40 to 38. Two days 
later the four remaining amendments proposed 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations were 
all defeated. Mr. La Follette declared that he 
should move to strike out the entire labor 
section of the treaty. ——The committee of the 
House considering the case of Congressman 
Berger of Wisconsin reported that he should 
be excluded from his seat for disloyalty to 
the United States during the war.——Senator 
Thomas introduced a bill authorizing the Presi- 
dent to use troops in order to operate coal mines 
or railways in case of a strike. ——On October 28 
the King and Queen of the Belgians and the 
Duke of Brabant visited the Capitol, and the 
King was received on the floor of both houses. 
The Secretary of War conferred on him the 
Distinguished Service Medal. 
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HE COAL STRIKE. —Following the fail- 

ure of Mr. Brewster, representing the coal 
operators, and Mr. Lewis, representing the 
miners, to reach an agreement concerning the 
demands of the miners, the President from his 
sick bed suggested a plan for an arbitration of 
the questions at issue. The operators agreed to 
the plan, but the miners were unwilling to do 
so. The President then made public a state- 
ment, in which he characterized the proposed 
strike as indefensible and unlawful and called 
on the miners’ unions to withdraw the strike 
order. At the same time he declared that in 
the event of a strike the law would be enforced 
and means found to protect the interests of the 
nation. On October 28 it was announced that 
a Cabinet meeting had agreed on the course 
to be pursued in case the miners insisted on 
striking. The next day the officials of the 
United Mine Workers met at Indianapolis and 
decided that there was no reason for withdraw- 
ing the strike order, though they affirmed 
their willingness to negotiate further concern- 
ing their demands for a new scale of wages 
and hours. Att’y-Gen. Palmer issued a state- 
ment pointing out the irregularity and ille- 
gality of the proposed strike, which, he said, 
was declared without consultation with the 
mine workers themselves, would break a wage 
agreement reached by collective bargaining 
before the-end of the period for which it was 
negotiated, and threatened the very existence 
of the community. Dr. Garfield, the Fuel Ad- 
ministrator, who had returned to his duties as 
president of Williams College, was recalled to 
Washington, and it was announced that the 
war-time control of the government over the 
production of coal and its price would be 
resumed. e 


ABOR TROUBLES.—The dock strike in 
New York degenerated into a squabble 
between rival parties within the longshore- 
men’s organization. The strike was officially 
called off on October 26, but some twenty 
thousand men refused to return to work, and 
clashes between them and those who tried to 
work were frequent.—The steel strike con- 
tinued, with occasional outbreaks of violence, 





invited to send representatives. 
s 
ABOR CONFERENCE.— The Industrial 
Conference, crippled by the withdrawal of 
the members representing labor, adjourned 
sine die on October 24. The President intends 
to call another conference, consisting of fifteen 
members representing the public at large, and 
not divided into groups. ——On October 29 the 
international labor conference, provided for by 
the treaty of Versailles, met at Washington. 
Delegates representing thirty-six countries 
were present. Secretary Wilson called the con- 
ference to order, and steps were taken to 
complete its organization. 
e 
EACE CONGRESS.—The Bulgarian gov- 
ernment has replied to the Peace Council, 
accepting many of the terms of the proposed 
peace, but protesting against the sums de- 
manded from Bulgaria by way of reparation 
and the territorial arrangements proposed in 
Thrace.——The Congress, convinced that the 
United States will not accept a mandate in 
Armenia or elsewhere in Turkey, is likely to 
dissolve without definitely determining the 
future of the Ottoman Empire. That question 
is likely to be referred to another conference 
to be held next year.——When the Peace Coun- 
cil adjourns, a council consisting of diplomatic 
representatives of the five great powers will 
take its place to oversee the execution of the 
treaty with Germany. 
e 
PAIN.—A congress of Spanish employers 
sitting at Barcelona declared a general 
lockout of workmen, effective November 4, on 
the ground that the syndicalists were making 
the conduct of industry impossible. The gov- 
ernment undertook negotiations to induce the 
employers to abandon the lockout. 
eS 
IU ME. —Elections for the National Council 
were held on October 26. No party except 
the Italian annexationists was permitted to put 
candidates in the field. 
oe 
RANCE.—M. Joseph Caillaux, former 
premier of France, was arraigned before 
the High Court at Paris on October 23. He is 
charged with intriguing to bring about a dis- 
honorable peace with Germany.——The first 
two German officers charged with crimes during 
the military occupation of France have arrived 
at Lille to stand trial. 
e 
REAT BRITAIN.—On October 23 the 
government was unexpectedly beaten on a 
division during the consideration of the alien 
bill. The cabinet did not resign, and a few 
days later asked for a vote of confidence on 
another question. It was supported, 283 to 77. 
——Mr. Balfour has resigned as Foreign Sec- 
retary, and Earl Curzon succeeds him. Mr. 
Balfour becomes President of the Council. 
The estimated deficit for the current year is 
placed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer at 
£473,000, 000. On October 27 the War Cabinet 
of five members was discontinued and a peace 
cabinet consisting of eighteen members took 
its place. —-Viscountess Astor will stand for 
election to Parliament following her husband’s 
succession to his title. Lady Astor and her 
husband are both Americans by birth; she was 
Miss Nannie Langhorne of Virginia. 
e 
EXICO.—Mr. William O. Jenkins, United 
States consular. agent at Puebla, was 
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Selz Liberty Bell Shoes—Perfect Feet 





Easily Prevented 
Selz Liberty Bell Shoes guard children’s 


development. Their scientifically correct 
shape makes feet develop straight and 
sound. They are designed to strengthen 
arch, instep, and heel, to support and pro- 
tect the whole delicate foot structure, to 
guard against all defects that crippled feet 
produce. 


recently abducted and held for a ransom of | 


$150,000 by bandits. The ransom was paid, 
but our government has demanded that the 
Mexican government reimburse Mr. Jenkins’s 
friends. The bodies of two American aviators, 
Lieut. Connolly and Lieut. Waterhouse, have 
been fonnd in Lower California. They lost 
their way during a patrol flight from Yuma to 
San Diego, landed, and were murdered by 
Mexican fishermen. ° 


OLAND.— Poland and Germany have 
signed an economic agreement by which 
German coal is exchanged for foodstuffs and 
mineral oil from Poland. 
e 
USSIA.—The Bolshevik forces defending 
Petrograd, reinforced and led, so it is said, 
by Leon Trotzky himself, stopped the advance 
of Gen. Yudenitch, and recaptured Krasnoye 
Selo and Gatchina. It appears that Yudenitch 
had not ‘sufficient forces to maintain himself 
under attack, and hoped to take Petrograd by 
surprise. ——Fighting was reported from Gen. 
Denikine’s whole front of nearly seven hun- 
dred miles from Tsaritsyn to Kiev. The Bolshe- 
viki are back in Orel, but east of that city the 
Denikine forces were said to have advanced 
more than forty miles. 


Nature Makes Feet Strong 
Parents Must Keep Them So 


F the relation of the feet to the whole physical well-being were more 
| generally known, parents would save many children life-long affliction. 
If it were known that weak arches and ankles can cause pains as serious 
as rheumatism in back, legs and neck, through cramped nerves leading 
from the foot to spine; if it were known that flat feet make drooping shoul- 
ders, narrow chests and sometimes worse things; that weak feet mean less 
exercise and less strength and development, poorer health—and that even 
poor complexions are often traced to foot troubles—children’s feet would 
receive the extreme care they should have. 
Yet most adults suffer from foot defects due to wrong shoes in childhood. 
Hospitals, scientists and Government authorities all know these facts. 


All Leather Economy 


Their all leather economy delights parents. 
They appreciate the value in Selz Liberty 
Bell because these shoes give such satis- 
factory wear. 

Ask for Selz Liberty Bell by name. It's 
really a parental duty to know where you 
can get them for your children. Write us 
for names of dealers. 
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THE SINGING SOLDIERS | 


Americans, so called in France) 


By Grace Agnes Timmerman 


TILL vibrant is the haunted air, 
Though hearts discern no more 

Above all labor and all prayer, 

The battle-thunder’s roar. 
Triumphant to the harvest goal 

The proud year sweeps again, 
And strength is gathered in the soul, 

With aftermath of pain. 


Sublimely, where the guns are stilled, 
In memory we hear 

Their song, whereat the stars were thrilled— 
Unfading scenes appear ; 

- Bare battle-tortured fields, and then 

Long columns swinging by— 

A moonlit road, where marching men 
Go singing down to die. 


Even so, before the gates of death, 
Their utmost force they hurled. 

The four. winds bear their valiant breath 
To vivify the world. 

™ * . 

When hands are full, and hours are swift, 
And sorrows find release, 

God keep us worthy of their gift, 
Who sang, and died for Peace! 


os 


FOOTPRINTS AND FAITHFULNESS 


BEAUTIFUL story has come down from 
the pioneer days of missionary adven- 
tures among the Indians of North Amer- 
ica. A missionary left a few pages of the 
gospel in an Indian village where he 
did not stop long enough to preach or 

teach. In that settlement he was only a bird of 

passage, so to speak, but he did his best, and the 
pages came to an Indian in whose heart they 
struck fire. 

Meanwhile the missionary had traveled on some 
two hundred miles; but the Indian measured the 
missionary’s footprint, and in gratitude made him 
a fine pair of moccasins. He then tracked the mis- 
sionary over hill and valley until he found him, 
and gave him the tokens of his thanksgiving. 

Men sometimes question the faithfulness of God. 
The seed sown seems to come to naught and the 
price of the best work seems to be only heartache. 
But is He less faithful than man? Are the prom- 
ises dead or outworn? Are the old certitudes re- 
voked ? He has said, “Thou hast been faithful over 
a few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things.” Is God not still taking the measure of his 
servant’s footprints, and will not the reward over- 
take him, if his faith fail not, as Francis Thompson 
in his beautiful poem, The Hound of Heaven, rep- 
resents the love of God faithfully tracking its object 
across the years until it overtakes him? 

It is our lack of faith that baffles Him. The only 
element of hazard lies within our Own power to 
cure. “In the morning sow thy seed, and in the 
evening withhold not thine hand.’’ God is measur- 
ing your footprint. His reward will overtake you 
sometime somewhere. 


* * 
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laughing into the nearest chairs, and 


WHEN MOTHER RAN AWAY 
ANTING, the girls dashed up the garden 
path together and reached the piazza 

just as the storm broke. They dropped 

presently Prue got back her breath 
enough to speak. 
“This is great!’ she gasped ‘‘ You’ll have to 
stay to supper, Fabia Morse, whether you want 











to or not! You can’t possibly get away in this! | 


It’s raining cats and dogs!” 

“I don’t want to get away. I’d like to stay, if 
you’re sure I shan’t inconvenience the family, 
dropping down unexpectedly like this,” said Fabia; 
“but do own up frankly if I’d be a nuisance, 
Prue, please. I could telephone for a taxi, and 
you could ask me another time, you know.” 

“‘Nonsense! Mother’s been hoping I’d bring you 
home soon; she’s heard so much about you; and 
I was only waiting till Sue got back to invite you 
properly. I’ve no idea what you’ll get to eat, Fay, 
but mother’s a wonder. If there were only three 
peas, a lettuce leaf and a shrimp in the refrig- 
erator, and company came, they’d be sure to ask 
her receipt for ‘that delicious salad.’ You'll see!” 

“I'd rather taste,” said Fabia, smiling. 

They 
pinned conspicuously to the portiére of the living 
room. Prue snatched it with an exclamation, read 
it quickly, and turned to her guest with a quaint 
expression on her countenance. 

‘*Mother’s run away!” she said. 

“Run away?” echoed Fabia. 

“With the Brentons, for a trip to Bostwick; it’s 
a lovely drive over the hills, and she’ll revel in it, 
thunderstorm and all. I’m glad she’s gone —for 
her; but I’m sorry for you, especially after the 
way I’ve been boasting! I’m no wizard with left- 
overs, as she is; but you shan’t starve.” 

**Let me tel—” 

“Indeed I won’t! Not unless you can’t face the 
prospect. Want to come right into the kitchen and 
help me forage?” 

“I'd love to!’ said Fabia. 

A little later, as the two girls, enveloped in large 
aprons against the squirting of orange juice, were 
busy preparing a fruit salad, Prue explained fur- 
ther. 

**Mother’s runaways are a family institution,” 
she said. “She doesn’t go often, but she does go 
whenever she has a sudden chance for anything 
pleasant; and the family, from dad down, are sol- 
emnly vowed and sworn to accept the conse- 
quences cheerfully. It started two or three years 
ago. Mother loves music, but she can’t afford to 
go into the city for it; and one day Cousin Marcia 
Lemming had an extra ticket for the opera,—a 
matinée,—and sent in at the last minute for mother 


to join her at luncheon and go. Well, mother | 


couldn’t accept. She hadn’t the household affairs 
arranged: no dessert made for dinner, company 
of Sue’s to supper, all sorts of Saturday chores to 
attend to—she thought it was out of the ques- 
tion. She stayed at home and missed a great opera, 
with great singers, her only chance for great music 
in the year. She didn’t even mean to tell us, either; 
but she’s human, if she is an angel, and that eve- 
ning, while Sue was entertaining the girls, I found 
her—I was going up atti¢ for a corn popper—all in 
a huddle on the garret stairs, having the lonesom- 
est little cry all by herself. I made her confess, 
and the next day we held a family council and 
unanimously voted that whenever in the future 


went indoors—and confronted a note | 


| she had a chance to run away from us all and have 
a good time she was to run—just drop everything 
and run! Mother was hard to convince, but we 
sternly pointed out her duty, and now she does it. 
And ours, as I remarked before, is to abide the con- 
sequences. Sometimes they’re funny, — mother’s 
so the source and centre of everything,—but all the 
same it’s good for all of us.” 

“T think it’s splendid!” said Fabia. “I’ve always 


a family to manage must be the being tied down 
so tight to routine there’d be no room for anything 
free and spontaneous. My mother has good times 


comfort provided for to the last. item first. I’m 


what happens!” 

“Lots of things may, if it’s adopted, and you 
mayn’t enjoy all of them,” cautioned Prue. ‘A 
conservative daughter may well consider care- 
fully before she foments unrest among mothers. 
If they sheuld run away too often —”’ 
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A MODERN AMAZON 


N her account of how she organized the Russian 
I Women’s Battalion of Death, Maria Botchka- 
reva gives an interesting picture of Kerensky. 
Rodzianko, president of the Duma, took me to the 
Taurida Palace, she says, where he introduced me 
to a gathering of soldiers’ delegates then in ses- 
sion. The speakers told of conditions at various 
sections of the front that tallied exactly with my 
own observations. Discipline was gone and the 
men were fraternizing with the enemy. Something 
| had to be done quickly, they argued. 
| Rodzianko rose and suggested that I be asked 
to offer a solution. I was totally unprepared to 
make any suggestions, and therefore begged to be 
excused while I thought the matter over. The ses- 
sion continued, and I raked my brain in vain. Then 
suddenly an idea dawned upon me. It was the idea 
of a Women’s Battalion of Death. 
“You heard of what I have gone through and 
what I have done as a soldier,” I said to the audi- 
ence when I got the floor. “Now how would it do 
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MME. BOTCHKAREVA 


to organize three hundred more like me to serve ° 


as an example to the army and to lead the men 
into battle?” 

Rodzianko thought my suggestion splendid, and 
pictured the enthusiasm of the men if women occu- 
pied trenches and took the lead in an offensive. 
The following morning he telephoned, suggesting 
that before the matter was broached to the war 


thought the hardest part of being a housewife with | 








going to spring this runaway idea at home and see | 





minister, Kerensky, it would be wise to take it up | 


with the commander in chief, so Capt. Dementiev 
and I went to general headquarters to obtain an 
audience. Brussiloff met us cordially, discussed the 
matter from various angles with Capt. Dementiev, 
and approved of my idea. In a happy frame of 
mind, I left for Petrograd. 

Kerensky had returned from the front, so we 
called up Rodzianko and told him ofthe result of 
our mission. After his call on Kerensky, Rodzianko 


| telephoned to us that he had arranged an audience | 
with Kerensky at noon the next day. Capt. Demen- | 


tiev drove me to the Winter Palace, and a few 
| minutes before twelve I was in the antechamber 
of the war minister. : 

Suddenly the door swung open and a young face 
with eyes inflamed from sleeplessness beckoned 
to me to come in. It was Kerensky, at the moment 

| the idol of the masses. One of his arms was in a 
sling; with the other he shook my hand. He walked 
-| about nervously and talked briefly and dryly. He 
told me that he had heard about me and was inter- 
ested in my idea. I then outlined to him the pur- 
| pose of the project, saying that there would be 
regular discipline and no committees in-the bat- 
talion of women. 
| Kerensky, who evidently had made up his mind 
| on the subject, listened impatiently, and granted 
| me the authority there and then to form a unit 
| under the name of the First Russian Women’s 
| Battalion of Death. e 


UNUSUAL PETS 


HILE living in southern Texas, a Com- 
panion contributor writes, I found a par- 
tridge nest that had been broken into. 
Several of the eggs had been destroyed, but I 
picked up two, which seemed to have been unmo- 
| lested, and brought them home and put them under 
| a bantam hen that was sitting at the time. In due 
course they hatched, and two cunning little par- 
| tridges were running over the place. Because the 
| hen declined te have them in her family, they kept 
| us busy hunting bugs and crickets for them, and 
| the whole family was on the alert in leisure mo- 
ments to feed them. 
They became quite tame and were very affec- 
| tionate, and we called them Achsa and Bona, be- 
cause we believed them both to be hens, although 
| we were never certain of their sex. Bona had a 
| temper, and if a string was moved toward her on 
the ground, she would fight it viciously. 
| One day, when a neighbor’s boy came on the 





premises with a dog, I heard the birds give a 
frightened cry, and when I went into the yard they 
were nowhere to be seen. We were all rather wor- 
ried, and when they did not appear for an hour 
after the boy and dog were gone, we were afraid 
they had flown off tothe brush. Father and brother 
were searching everywhere for them, when I went 
into the reception hall for a book and thought to 
look under the sofa. They were not there, and I 
had concluded that they were not in the room, 
when I noticed that the wind had blown some 
sheets of music behind the piano. I stooped to 
recover them and saw behind the piano Achsa and 


without us, sometimes; but they’re always care- | Bona, crouching low, with their necks stretched as 
fully planned and arranged, and everybody else’s | though they were much frightened. 


Achsa was the more gentle of the two, and had 
a great friendship for my father. When father went 
to the city to stay for a few days, she wandered 
about, very unhappy, and no delicacies would con- 
sole her; but the moment father returned, she went 
into an ecstasy of joy, and showed her glee by all 
sorts of wild antics. They knew which room father 
occupied, and often flew on his window so as to 
greet him when he awoke; and both gave us an 
enthusiastic greeting when we emerged from the 
house in the early morning, 1 to feed the fowls, 
the others on their way to work. 

They were very fond of racing, and sometimes 
would run ahead of my small brother for hours, 
letting him almost catch them, then darting off 
again. At other times they would hide in the tall 
grass and would suddenly disclose tl Ives in 
entirely unexpected places after he had searched 
anxiously. They were shy with strangers, and very 
seldom made friends with anyone outside of the 
family. But Achsa took a great interest in visitors, 
and would stand off at some distance and examine 
them closely, like a shy child. They were very 
particular about their appearance, and were quite 
indignant if water or dirt was put on them. When 
we left the state and had to give them to friends, 
we felt as if we were parting with members of the 
family. ’ 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE BIG EYE 
By W. E. NESOM 





Though stands the grave optometrist, 
A scientist professed, 

His mode of cure appears to some 
Spectacular, at best. 


No candid person can deny 
That he respects his station 

Or that he goes about his wor 
With fitting preparation; 


But purely scientific minds 
Disdainfully desecry 

Too great an eagerness in him 
To win the public eye. 


They hold it impious in him 
So brashly to have dared 

To offer to repair those orbs 
Which Nature first has paired. 


Though countless dupes support his claims 
(So runs the allegation), 

Farsighted persons, as a rule, 
Avoid his ministration. 


But while these folks can’t see with him, 
And so conspire to flout him, 

There is an even larger class 
That couldn’t see without him. 
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BEAR FACT 


se Y gar, you think Pierre make fool talk!’ 

exclaimed the French-Canadian guide of 

an Outing contributor. “I tell you that bear 
was the beeggest Pierre ever seen. Sacre! He beeg 
as little mountain, and hees eyes burn in hees black 
face like two fire coals. He jes’ stan’ thar by rock 
and look at me, and all the sap run out of my 
bones, and I got no more life’n ole tree. 

“Then bimeby he take step toward me, and my 
hair rise right up on my head, me, and I drop my 
gun and run up tree. I never know how I get up that 
tree, no. Bear he sit down at bottom and wait for 
me. Cold? Sacré! I like to freeze. I stay there long 
time, oh, beeg long time, getting colder’n’ colder. 
I think pretty quick I drop off, but bear he kind 
of laugh, and I hang on little while longer yet. 
Wish I have my gun along me, but I ain’t got; 
bear he almos’ setting on it. I can’t hold out no 
longer. What you think I do, eh?” 

We waited patiently for him to go on, knowing 
well that the question was as much for rhetorical 
effect as because he desired an answer. 

“By gar, I let out one great beeg yell, and drop 
off that limb onto bear’s back and hang on. He so 


| surprised he give beeg jump and roar and run. 


Gosh, how he run! I don’t breathe once, twice 
before I see beeg cliff rise right up in front of us. 
That cliff two, maybe three miles from where we 
start. Bear he so scared he keep right on going, 
butt his head into cliff and drop down dead. 

“Then I hear beeg yell, and look all round to 
see who calling me. Nobody there. Then I hear 
beeg roar, and, by gar, what you think, eh? That 
be echo. Yes, sir, we go so fas’ we beat our own 
echo to that cliff.” 

co] 


THE ANTS AND THE MILLER 


To Pennsylvania carpenter ant, Camponotus 
pennsylvanicus, belongs to an ancient family, 
dating back to the Eocene period, or earlier, 
and in this country he is found, not in Pennsylvania 
alone, but in almost every other section. Watch 
him a moment at work. A small black head is 
thrust out of a hole in a maple tree. A black body 
with three pairs of legs is behind the head. Within 
the strong jaws or mandibles 
attached to the head is a little 
yellow ball of wood fibre. A 
quick motion casts this to the 
pavement. 

Down below, another group of 
‘ ants is busy with the sawdust 

/ that the “boss carpenters,” 

as one might term them, have 

“““> thrown out of the hole in the 

‘won atl tree. Away they march, each 

‘ earrying a load of sawdust in 

his mandibles, to the edge of 

the curbstone. Then they dump the sawdust into 
the gutter and go back for another load. 

Why do not these ants allow the chippings to 
remain where they fall? Probably it is the instinct 
of secretiveness that leads them to clear away 
from the neighborhood of their home the signs of 
their labor. But it appears that when they set up 
housekeeping within doors and feel secure from 
disturbance, they sometimes take less pains. 

In the great beam supporting one corner of a 
gristmill near Altoona, Pennsylvania, there was 
a formicary of these ants for several years. The 
miller stood upon the stairway leading to the upper 
floor and showed me groups of workers thrusting 
aromatic pellets of pine wood through a crack in 
the beam. The sawdust fell upon a girder. Here 





another squad of ants was established. They car- 
ried away the sawdust and threw it upon the stairs. 

“At first,” said the miller, “they had another 
party of workers on the stairs, and they picked up 
the sawdust and tossed it to the floor below. But 
every day or two I used to sweep off the stairway; 
and I suppose the ants found that out, and con- 
cluded that they need not do the work when they 
could get me to do it for them! 

“So they called off their working party down 
here on the steps; and ever since they just dump 
their sawdust from the girder up there and leave 
me to sweep it off whenever I get ready. Seems to 
me they are as cute as men. They don’t mean to 
do any more work than they need to do.” 


os 
IN THE NATURE OF A HINT 





He—I notice that women don’t wear earrings in 
their ears so often nowadays. 
She—No—but they still have them bored! 


—London Opinion. 
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A MOTOR-CYCLE CHARGE 


HAT the infantry did not monopolize all the 
thrills in the war is proven by Capt. A. P. 
Coreoran in his book, The Daredevil of the 
Army, from which the following incident in the life 
of a dispatch rider with the British is taken. He 
had reached a crossroads on his way from Lan- 
drecies. To the right was the turn for home. His 
motor cycle took the curve at a dangerous angle, 
and as he once more swept into the level, he raised 
his head to scan the new road. He was looking for 
his fellow rider, but at a distance of not more than 
a hundred yards he saw six mounted uhlans. 

There was no time to turn; the speed of the 
motor cycle decided that. There was little time to 
think. Would he surrender? That might insure his 
life, but the idea of a German prison did not entice 
him. He was going about sixty miles an hour. 
Throwing open the throttle of his machine, he sent 
his speed up another five miles. He could see the 
uhlans fingering their carbines; one of them, prob- 
ably a sergeant, was shouting an order to the others 
—they were stretching in a line across the road. 
Taking one hand from the handlebars, he drew his 
revolver. 

Twenty-five yards away the two centre uhlans 
were taking aim at his head. With a sudden jerk 
he drew himself erect in his saddle and then sud- 
denly let his body fall along the top of his tank, at 
the same time firing his revolver. He heard their 
bullets whiz by him, but he had spoiled their aim. 
He saw one man topple over. Another’s horse 
reared and came down with a crash on the two 
uhlans on the left. As the dispatch rider shot 
through the broken line, he sent two more bullets 
point-blank at the men on his right and tore past, 
a dark streak on the dusty highway. 

Crouching over his handlebars, muscles taut, 
nerves quivering, he strained his ears for sounds 
that might indicate pursuit. They came. He could 
hear the pounding of horses’ hoofs on the hard 
road, but no centaur could have caught up with 
his motor cycle. Whiz! Another bullet shot past 
his ear. He crouched still lower on his saddle, and 
was soon well out of range. 


e¢s 
QUEERLY NAMED GERMANS 


VERY nation has its odd surnames, but for 
E eccentricity, says the London Mail, Germany 
must be awarded the palm. 

In the first place, there is the former kaiser, 
whose family patronymic is Hohenzollern. Trans- 
late his name into English, strip away his resound- 
ing titles, and we find him plain William Hightaxer. 

In the Berlin directory are found a clergyman 
named Brawler, a captain of infantry named Sour- 
herring, a milliner named Mrs. Blistervillage, and 
a tax collector who can scarcely rejoice in his 
name of Murder. We find a professor of theology 
named Hatred and an accountant named Extor- 
tioner. Mrs. Wickedvillage is a laundress, Mr. 
Cowardly a police official, Mr. Scorn a cheese- 
monger, and Mr. Giantcabbage an engineer. 

Who would wish to have inscribed on his visiting 
card as asurname any one of the following English 
equivalents for German names listed in the Berlin 
and Hamburg directories: Mandevil, Wooddevil, 
Squint, Littlebeast, Gizzard, Chitchatmountain, 
Beastcorner, Falsehood, Cat, Buglife, Goose-eye, 
Mustardlife, Cucumber, Rage, Potsprinkler, Door- 
nail, Cat’selbow, Horse-deceiver, Frothmountain, 
Panhandle, Tigerstream, Doubleflourish, Scissors- 
corner or Scoundrel ? 

Yet these, and hundreds of others like them, are 
the patronymics of modern Germans. Such names 
occasion no surprise in Germany, they afford no 
humor; they are quite usual. 
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A THRIFTY LOVER 


OR two long years, says the Tatler, Jock had 
been courting Maggie. One evening, after a 
silence of nearly an hour, Maggie said shyly: 

“T’ll gie ye a penny for ye thochts, Jock.” 

“Weel,” replied Jock with sudden boldness, ‘I 
was just thinkin’ hoo fine it wud be if ye were to 
gie me a bit kissie.”’ 

She complied demurely, and again there was 4 
long silence until Maggie timidly ventured, “What 
are ye thinkin’ aboot noo, Jock? Anither?”’ 

“Na, na, lassie,’”” was the reply. “I was just 
thinkin’ that it was aboot time ye were payin’ me 
that penny for ma thochts.” 
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AN EXCELLENT NAME 


HE fair young student at the Polytechnic, 
says the Argonaut, at the close of the cooking 
period, carefully wrote out a label that read 
“Yankee Jam” and pasted it on the side of the jar 
she had just filled. 
“But why Yankee Jam?” asked the teacher. 
““Well,”? was the young woman’s reply, “every 
time I stirred it up it wanted to go over the top.” 
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THE GOLD AND SILVER 
CAKE 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


HE day Lucy West was 
| ten years old she skipped 
all the way to school. 
She had two reasons for skip- 
ping. One reason was that she 
had left her mother in the 
kitchen making a big birthday 
cake, called a gold and silver 
cake, because it was yellow 
inside and covered with silver- 
white icing. The other reason 
was that this was the birthday 
on which she was to receive 
the three trinkets that had 
once belonged to Grandmother 
West, for whom she was 
named. 

All Lucy’s life long those 
three trinkets—a thimble, a 
locket and a gold coin—had 
lain in cotton wool in a little 
green box, waiting for her to 
be ten years old. Lucy had 
seen them, but she had never 
been allowed to take them 
out, for the box was marked, 
in a trembling hand, ‘‘For 
Lucy Ann West on the day 
that she is ten years old.’’ 

At the very moment that 
Lucy skipped across the threshold of the school- 
room, Lucy’s mother stood beating eggs in a 
large mixing bowl and gazing proudly at the 
three trinkets, which lay on the table all ready 
to be polished shiny bright before the hour for 
the party in the afternoon. The five-dollar 
gold piece shone in the sun, and the name 
engraved on the thimble and on the little silver 
heart was as plain as day. 

Philip, Lucy’s baby brother, sat in his high 
chair by the table and beat right and left with 
an iron spoon and blinked at the pretty things 
in the sun. Once when his mother went into 
the pantry fora minute he stood up on the step 
of the chair and reached for them; but they 
were just too far away, and he sat down again 
with a grunt. 

When Mrs. West had finished mixing and 
stirring she poured the yellow batter into a 
deep cake pan and turned away to put more 
wood into the stove. Philip stood up in his 
chair and reached again for the shining things 
that he wanted. He stretched so far that he 
almost fell over on his face—but he got the 
trinkets. He doubled them all into one fat fist 
and turned to the cake pan. Then, without 
hesitating a minute, he threw all three into 
the mixture, the locket, the thimble and the 
coin. They fell in with a silent splash—clup/ 
they went, and that was all. 

Philip sat down and beat the table with his 
spoon again. He had seen so many things go 
into that mixture,—butter and sugar and 
seasoning and eggs,—and now he had put 
something in. He was greatly pleased with 
himself. 

At that moment mother was called to the 
door to talk to the butter man, and Aunt Fanny 
came in to tend to baking the cake. Later on, 
when the cake had finished cooking and had 
been iced and put away on the pantry shelf, 
Mrs. West suddenly remembered the birthday 
gifts. She hurried anxiously into the kitchen. 
Where were they ? She searched table and floor ; 
she even went out in the yard and hunted on 
her hands and knees under the open window 
beside which the table stood. But of course she 
could not find the lost trinkets. 

‘*Where can they be?’’ she said to Aunt 
Fanny over and over. ‘‘What could have be- 
come of them in that little time?’’ 

At last she decided, very much frightened, 
that Philip must have swallowed them. But 
Aunt Fanny shook her head. ‘‘I don’t believe 
it,’’ she said. ‘‘He’s having a fine nap this 
minute, and how could he with a thimble, a 
locket and a piece of money inside him ?’’ 

So they stopped worrying about that; but 
they nearly cried when they thought of little 
Lucy, soon to come skipping home in time to 
dress for her party. How could they tell her? 
they asked each other; they dreaded to see her 
come, 

When Lucy heard the-story she bowed her 
head until her stiff little braids, plaited tight 
In preparation for the party, drooped low. It 
seemed to her that nothing worse could have 
happened. There were other presents, but what 
would a hundred presents seem without the 
three trinkets for which she had waited all her 
life? Two hot tears started and got as far as 
her eyelids; but she turned her head and 
wiped them away hurriedly with her hand, 
for she felt so sorry for her mother and Aunt 
Fanny. 

‘‘Never mind,’’ she said. ‘‘I have the gold 
and silver cake. ’’ 

Lucy had talked for weeks about the three 
trinkets, and it was hard to explain to her 








LUCY BEGAN TO CUT SLICES AS FAST AS SHE COULD 


company that they had disappeared just before | 
the party. But she did it bravely, and when 
they all sat down to the table, Lucy took her 
place with a smile. Philip sat beside her in his 
high chair, and everyone looked with pleasure 
at the beautiful big cake with its ten colored 
candles. 

‘*T wish the trinkets weren’t lost!’’ piped 
the smallest little girl at the party. 

Lucey held her chin up bravely. ‘‘So do I,’’ 
she said. ‘‘ But just look at my gold and silver 
cake!’’ 

She took the knife and pressed it down 
through the silver icing and the gold cake. ‘‘If 
you will excuse me,’’ she said, ‘‘I’ll give the 
baby his piece first, to keep him quiet.’’ 

So Philip was helped first, and next the 
youngest little girl guest. Then a curious thing 
happened. As the knife slid down again it 
crunched on something; Lucy wondered if 
mother could have dropped eggshells into the 
mixture. She lifted the slice carefully on the | 
flat of the knife. All the children gave a gasp. | 
A silver heart swung from the bottom of the | 
slice on the end of a silver chain! 

*“Oh!’’ cried Lucy. ‘‘O my!’’ She began | 
to eut slices as fast as she could. She did not | 
understand in the least what it meant; but if | 
one-of the trinkets was in the birthday cake, | 
the others must be, too. The children pushed | 
back their chairs and flocked round her so that 
she could hardly move her elbows. | 

They found the thimble next. Then they 
searched for the coin; but though Lucy cut | 
slices no thicker than shavings they could not | 
find it. They turned their attention toPhilip, but | 
he had eaten all his share down to the crumbs. | 
Aunt Fanny heard the commotion and came 
hurrying in. When the children had told her the 
story she looked thoughtful for a time ; then she | 
went up to Philip and held his head and pushed 
her finger carefully into his mouth. Philip | 
stiffened, but he could not help himself. Aunt | 





| to do, they thought, in the little country school- 


| they were tired of indoor games. The girls 


| them both. Then another little girl cried because 


wet and bright: it was the five-dollar gold | 
piece! The children shouted with laughter. 

When the last guest had gone, Lucy tucked 
her three treasures carefully away in the little 
green box for the night. She drew a long sigh 
of happiness. 

‘*Tt was a gold and silver cake in more ways 
than one,’’ she said, ‘‘and that’s the truth!’’ 


ee 
THE PUPPY 


BY LEROY F. JACKSON 


I think it’s very funny 

The way a puppy grows — 

A little on his wiggle-tail, 

A little on his nose, 

A little on his tummy 

And a little on his ears: 

He’ll be a grown-up dog all right 
In half a dozen years! 


od 
A RAINY DAY RIDDLE 


BY ISABEL JAMISON 


Hae day for a week it had rained hard | 
at recess, and the school children were | 
in despair. There were so many things 
for them to do outdoors, and nothing at all 


house. They did not want to be read to, and 


watched the rain, and the boys gathered in 
| little groups and thought of plans for teasing 
the girls. They were a dismal lot. 

Presently Walter Meade reached over and 
pulled a long braid that was dangling near. 
Jemima Gray, the owner of the braid, scolded 
him soundly, and Bertha Morrow laughed at 


no one would help-her with a hard example. 
Everyone seemed trying to make the worst of 








Lovett went on. ‘‘More than 
that, there’s a girl in here 
who’s bright and shining, and 
standing near her a boy that’s 
a helper of men.’’ 

At that, each little girl 
stared at every other little 
girl and all the boys looked 
hard at one another. Peter 
Dale had driven the horses to 
pasture for his father that 
morning. He thought Miss 
Lovett must mean him. Little 
blue-eyed Stella Holt, who 
always knew her lessons, 
wondered if she was the very 
bright girl that Miss Lovett 
was talking about. 

‘‘What else do you see?’’ 
the pupils clamored. 

**T see a rich gift,’’ Miss 
Lovett answered, ‘‘and a 
stone, and—let me think—a 
star, and a pearl.’’ 

A rich gift, a stone, a star 
and a pearl! The children 
began to cast curious glances 
into the corners of the room 
and under the benches. It 
sounded like nonsense, but 
they knew Miss Lovett al- 
ways meant what she said 
unless her eyes were twin- 
kling, and they were not 
twinkling now. 

‘‘What can she be talking about ?’’ Sara Lee 
whispered to Edith Greene. All the other chil- 
dren were asking one another the same ques- 
tion; but just then Miss Lovett rang the bell, 
which meant that recess was over, and so 
they were obliged to let the subject drop for 
a while. 

After school they begged Miss Lovett to 
explain, but she only smiled and shook her 
head. 

**See if you can’t find out,’’ she said. 

On their way home from school the boys and 
girls decided that the next day, Saturday, they 
would all go in a body to Mr. Toby and see if 
he could explain the mystery. Mr. Toby was 
a jolly old gentleman who worked in a little 
office at the end of the town. 

The children stood out in the yard and called 
him to the window. ‘‘We want you to tell us 
something!’’ they cried. Then they repeated 
what Miss Lovett had said. 

Mr. Toby leaned on the sill and thought. 
‘*Aha!’’ he said after a while. ‘‘She saw all 
these things in the schoolroom ?’’ 

‘**Yes! Yes!’’ cried the children. ‘‘Now, Mr. 
Toby, how could she?’’ 

‘*Kasily,’’ said Mr. Toby. ‘‘I see them all 
myself, this minute. ’’ 

When Mr. Toby said a thing he meant it, 
and so the children looked at each other again 
in wonder. 

‘*More than that,’’ Mr. Toby went on. ‘‘I 
see a dove and a bee.’’ 

The children stood quite still. Could it be 
possible that both their good friends were 
making fun of them? 

**Oh, yes,’’ Mr. Toby added, ‘‘and a little 
lamb. ’’ 

At that, Agnes Drew, the smallest of all the 
children, lifted up her voice. ‘‘/ don’t see any 
rich gift or any princess,’’ she said, ‘‘or any 
bee or any dove or any lamb!”’ 

Mr. Toby walked out over the window sill. 


Fanny explored each of his fat cheeks with | things. If the sun had come out just at that | ‘‘Here,’’ he said, ‘‘I won’t tease you any 


her finger. Presently she held up something | time he would surely have ducked back behind | longer. Stand in line, the lot of you! 


O 


A round little O 
out walking one day 












A queer little querl~, 
o was running fast. 
Said the O as the ~. rushed 
“Why do you run?"~ 
and the \. spoke thus: 


They came by here 
some time ago; 
I wonder where they can 
Then both the O 
and the \. ran hard, 


hey came to the (0); 

and you shall see 
How the three 
looked in a lump. 







Was much surprised to spy 


“I am_trying two points (A to see. 


Till_suddenly with a bump 


the nearest cloud. At length | | 
Letty More gave a long, 
loud sigh. 

‘*] wish I saw something 
interesting in this room!’’ 
she said. Six other children 
sighed in chorus. 

Miss Lovett, the teacher, | 
looked up from her crochet | 
work. ‘‘If you did but know 
it,’’ she said, ‘‘there’s a/| 
good deal that’s interesting | 
in this room. ’’ 

‘*Tell us what it is!’’ the | 
children cried. 

Miss Lovett stopped cro- 
cheting and looked thought- 
fully from one to the other. | 
‘*Well,’’ she said, ‘‘there’s 
a princess in here.’’ 

‘*A princess!’’ The boys 
and girls looked provoked ; 
they had not thought Miss 
Lovett would tease them. 

‘*A princess, ’’ the teacher 
answered. ‘‘ And a powerful 
warrior’’—she kept on look- 
ing round the room in a 
queer way—‘‘and a green 
bough and two flowers. ’’ 


(\() 


by, 


be!” 





The boys and girls looked 


What did she mean? 


had 


When the line was formed, Mr. Toby began 
at the beginning. ‘‘It’s your names, ’’ he said. 
‘*Didn’t you know that every first name has a 
meaning? Alex Ross, your Christian name 
means helper of men; Sara Lee, yours means 
a princess ; yours, Walter Meade, means power- 
ful warrior; Letty More should never be blue, 
for her name means gladness—a lovely name. ’’ 

So he went all down the line, while the ~ 


| children listened eagerly to every word. They 


found out that Margaret Todd was the pearl, 
Jemima Gray the dove, Peter Dale the stone, 
|and Edith Greene the rich gift. Bertha Mor- 
row was the bright one and Stella Holt the 
| star, Melissa Wells the bee, and Agnes herself 
the little lamb. Three girls named Phyllis, 
Susan and Rhoda were the green bough and 
the flowers, lily and rose. 

When he came to the end of the line little 
Mandy Garnett looked at him with a solemn 
face; she did not like her name. 

‘*Mandy,’’ said Mr. Toby, ‘‘your name, 
Amanda, means worthy to be beloved. Now, 
who has a lovelier name than that?’’ 

Monday morning the children ran pell-mell 
to meet Miss Lovett. 

‘*We know now, we know, we know!’’ they 
cried. 

‘*And I know a new game,’’ Miss Lovett 
said, laughing. ‘‘ The next day it rains at 
recess, let’s see how many of you can be your 


at her with puzzled faces. | names.’’ 


After that, the children watched the sky 


‘¢ It’s the truth,’’ Miss | carefully and wished it would rain again. 
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A, B and C—Variations of the 
Oriental laid stitch 

D—Laid work with split stitch 
E—Portuguese laid work 
F—Mosaic laid stitch 
G— Diaper laid stitch 
H—Diamond laid work 


Fig. 1 











REMODELED GARMENTS 


III. Girls’, Misses’ and Adults’ 
Clothing 


OW to prepare materials before cutting 
H them, how to cut the materials and 
how to put them together have been 
described with care and much detail in the 
first two articles of this series, which were 
published in the Family Page in the issues of 
The Companion for September 4, 1919, and 
October 9, 1919. It is necessary now to show 
a few possibilities in finishing and ornament- 
ing the garment,to make the home seamstress 
capable of turning out acceptable products. 
It is not worth while to put much time into 
fine embroidery on used material or on a 
child’s dress that is soon outgrown, but a 
little handwork on the children’s school 
dresses makes them much more attractive. 
Couching and laid work are two kinds of 
ornamentation that are quickly done and 
are effective. Conventional designs can be 
used. They can be applied to the material 
by sewing through tissue paper, which can 
be torn away after the work is completed; 
or the commercial transfer patterns can be 
used. They are made both in light and in dark 
colors, so they can be used on all materials. 
Laid work (Fig. 1) is often confused with 
couching, for it consists of a combination 
of couching stitches with the satin stitch. In 
couching (Fig. 2) one thread or group of 
threads, cord, yarn, and the like (the back- 
ground stitchery), is held to the material by 
another thread of equal or less weight, and 






















A pretty waist 
that carries for 
decoration a 
simple design 
of beads 
strung and 
couched on 





This girls’ frock 
is finished round 
the neck and the 
sleeves with the 
double couched frill 





This “miser” bag 
has a light band, 
appliquéd ; the edges 
are couched with 
diagonal couching 


This Jersey tunic is 
embroidered with twisted 
couching on any braiding 

design 








The decoration of this 
waist is in two colors. 
The edges are couched 
with wool as an 
under thread, and silk 
as the cross couching 
thread 


Either by block printing 
or stenciling you cun 


produce a pretty sash, 
such as this one 


Tufts of wool couched on a woolen 
fabric are chiefly responsible 

for the attractiveness of 

this hat 








I—Simple surface couching 
J—Double couched frill 
K—Padding under frill 
L—Puffed or bead couching 
M—Split stitch 

Nand P—Twisted couching 
0 and Q—Simple outline 
R—Diagonal couching 
S—Tufted couching 

' T—Tufted couching before the wool has 

been cut i 
Fig. 2 








attracted first eyes and then fingers. “I 
couldn’t help wanting it for myself. It was 
so pretty, and [ haven’t anything pretty at 
all!” Anna sobbed. 

The older woman tried to explain the rules 
of ‘‘mine and thine,” and Anna was sincerely 
repentant. Mrs, Randall gave the maid one 
or two trinkets with the thought that having 
them might help to lessen temptation. But 
after further consideration she decided that 
her loss of confidence in the girl made it nec- 
essary to dismiss her. And now Anna appeared 
as a maid in the employ of Mrs. Gilman. 

Did Mrs. Randall warn her friend, or did 
she maintain the silence that gave Anna an- 
other chance? What would you have done? 


So ¢ 


A MYSTIFYING MIND - READING 
TRICK 


INCE two persons are required to per- 
~ form this trick, you must choose a partner 

and explain the secret to him beforehand. 
When you have left the room, some one will 
whisper any number to your partner. All the 
people in the room are supposed to know the 
number, and their object, of course, is to 
keep it secret from you. But while you stand 
outside the closed door your partner calls a 
series of numbers to each of which you an- 





swer “No” until the secret number is-called, 





of the same or a contrasting color. In laid 
work the threads that form the background 
are held to the material by being drawn 
through the cloth at the edges of the design. 
Those threads form a background for the couching 
stitches, which are worked over them and into the 
material. Usually the background of the design 
is covered with row after row of surface satin 
stitches—long, even stitches placed close together 
over the fabric and inside the stamped edge of 
the design. After the laid work has been com- 
pleted the edge of the design may be covered by 
a couching stitch. 

Another method for covering the background of 
the design is to appliqué a motif of another color 
cut in any desired shape. The cut edge of the 
motif is covered with a couching stitch, and the 
surface of the motif may be partially covered with 
the Oriental laid stitches with couching. 

Still another method of covering the background 
is by stenciling or block printing. Directions for 
each of those kinds of decoration have been given 
in the pages of The Companion. By using oil 
paints beautiful color effects can be obtained, and 
the background of the design made to harmonize 
with the color of the couching threads. 

A bit of color used on hat, scarf and bag that 
match makes an attractive style for misses or 
adults. Importers of the new winter wearing ap- 
parel are showing things designed on that plan. 
Wool is still used for the embroidery; but gold 
thread and silver thread are more popular. Heavy 
knitting silk—combinations of cord and embroidery 
silk—on cloth backgrounds will be in vogue for 
this season. Those combinations used with fabrics 
afford excellent opportunities for the sewer to use 
material a second time. Small wooden beads dipped 
in dye, then in shellac and strung on a colored 
cord, or the cord alone, may be used as the under 
couching thread with excellent results. 

To make couching and laid work appear at their 
best it is well to use rather heavy fabric or to 
have the cloth double or lined. 

A garment should be completed and the pressing 
done before the embroidery work is begun; then 
it should be pressed again on the wrong side after 
the work is completed. Have a thick pad under 
the work on the right side. If the pressing cloth 
is wrung very dry and lifted frequently during the 
pressing to allow the steam to escape the garment 





will not pucker or shrink. The embroidery will 
then look better and be more like the work of a 
and methods of applying the couching and laid 
work to 1919-20 models. 
e¢9 
T a recent “happiness” sociable one of the 

workers was at a loss to know what to give 

as a little prize to the winner of a contest. 
Christmas, and modified it to fit the occasion, 
using the blue bird of Maeterlinck’s play as the 
symbol of happiness. 
her Companion calendar, for she had become at- 
tached, after a month’s association, to the little 
thought on each leaf. At Christmas time she made 
cover and with the twelve little clipped thoughts 
pasted neatly inside. It answered the purpose so 
well that for her blue-bird prize she did the same 
she painted a blue bird and on the flyleaf the 
words, “‘If you would be happy.” 

+ “ip ®> 
T the Gilmans’ door Mrs. Randall stood wait- 

ing. Presently it opened, and a trim, black- 

gowned maid confronted her. Over the 
the maid, flushing scarlet, looked frightened. 

“Why, Anna,” exclaimed Mrs. Randall, “I 
didn’t know you were here!” 

**I—I haven’t been here long.” 

In the pleasant living room Mrs. Gilman spoke 
of the maid. “You have heard me mention Olga, 
her hostess continued: “I didn’t know until two 
weeks ago that she had a cousin in this city. I 
knew, of course, that she had a sister, but I never 





professional. The sketches show possible designs 
A “HAPPINESS” PRIZE 
She remembered an idea that she had used at 
She had saved each month the leaf torn from 
—to fill a special need—a booklet with a holiday 
thing with the 1918 pad, except that on the cover 
A QUESTION OF SILENCE 
visitor’s face came an expression of surprise, and 
From her confusion the girl could only stammer, 
my cook?” she asked. Mrs. Randall nodded, and 
asked any questions, and Olga never spoke of 





anyone else. She heard me say that I should soon 
need another helper, and about the middle of last 
month she came to me and told me that she had a 
young cousin who wanted a place. It seems that 
Anna had been out of work for nearly three 
months and was almost destitute. You’ve no idea 
how thin and worn she looked when she first came. 
Olga and her sister had been helping her, but they 
couldn’t do very much, and she had just about 
reached the end of her courage. It was really 
pitiful.” 

Through Mrs. Randall’s mind ran insistently 
the thought, ‘‘I wonder if I ought to tell her.” 
But what she said was, “Do you like her—this 
new maid? Has she proved satisfactory?” 

“Why, yes, I like her, what I know of her. She 
seems very reticent, so that as yet I can’t judge 
very well. For some reason she refuses to say 
anything about her last place. It was risky, I 
suppose, for me to take her at all, but it seemed 
rather necessary for some one to give her a helping 
hand, and I engaged her solely on Olga’s recom- 
mendation.” 

“Ought I to tell her?’ The question repeated 
itself in Mrs. Randall’s mind. 

Soon afterwards Anna came in with the tea 
tray. Mrs. Randall saw that she was nervous, and 
once when Mrs. Gilman was not looking the girl 
turned to the caller with imploring eyes. The ques- 
tion reasserted itself: “In loyalty to my friend, 
and at the same time in justice to Anna, what shall 
Ido?” 

Three months earlier Mrs. Randall had found it 
necessary to discharge that same maid from her 
employ. At first Anna had appeared trustworthy. 
Then both search and inquiry had failed to bring 
to light a pendant of rose coral that Mrs. Randall 
was sure she had left on her dressing table. Finally, 
one evening as Anna was going out, a chance 
meeting of mistress and maid resulted in the re- 
covery of the jewel. The girl raised a concealing 
hand a little too slowly, and Mrs. Randall caught 
sight of the pendant. 

“Anna,” she said quietly, “come into my room. 
Now,” she added, ‘‘tell me all about it.” 

There was little to tell. The rose pendant lying 
in the sunshine on the white linen cover had 


when you answer without hesitation, ‘‘Yes.”’ 

The number called first is your signal, and 
is changed every time the trick is performed, 
so that no one in the room can discover how you do 
it. The secret is this: if 24 is called first, it means 
that the second number after 4 is called will be 
the secret number; if 35 is called first, it means 
that the third number after 5 will be the secret 
number—that is, the first digit tells you how many 
numbers will intervene between the second digit 
and the secret number. If 115 is called first, it 
means that the eleventh number after 5 will be 
the secret number; but until you have had consid- 
erable practice it is better to use numbers under 
40 for signals, avoiding,of course, numbers under 11 
and numbers ending with naught. 

If you forget the signal number, hesitate before 
your next answer; that will be a signal to your 
partner to start anew with another signal number. 
If your partner forgets what he started with, he 
simply calls 50, to which you answer ‘‘No,” and 
he starts with a new signal as if he were just be- 
ginning. 

Your partner can change the trick by writing 
the numbers in their proper order and continuing 
the list several figures beyond the secret number, 
and then letting a third person, who knows neither 
the trick nor the secret number, read the list. 
After you have given the correct answer, the 
other members of the party can examine the list 
and try to discover the secret. By using a variety 
of numbers for the key and using different orders 
each time you will add to the mystery. 


o 9 


Candle Holders for Christmas Eve.—The pleas- 
ant custom of decorating house windows with 
candles on Christmas Eve can be made much 
easier and safer by adopting the simple device of 
placing the candles in the common tin pattypans 
that can be bought at any tinware shop. The candle 
will stand firmly in place if it is melted a little and 
stuck to the pan by its own wax. The pans do 
away with the danger of setting fire to the window 
frames when the candle burns so low that the 
wick falls over, for they are large enough to catch 
the wick in whatever direction it may fall. Dra- 
peries should always be drawn back and tacked 





to the window frames or taken down. 
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Md La. THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 


$5.00 $G00 $720 $H00 $G00 « asi 
You can save money by wear- 

ing W.L. Douglas shoes, the best 
known shoes in the world. Sold 
by106W.L. Douglasownstores 
and over 9000 shoe dealers. 
W. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price stamped on the bot- 
tom guarantees the best shoes 
instyle,comfort and servicethat 
can be produced for the price. 
The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal 
guarantee that the shoes are always worth the 
price paid for them. The prices are the same | 
everywhere — they cost no more in San Fran- 
cisco than they do in New York. 
W.L. Douglas shoes are sold through our own 
stores direct to the wearer at one profit. All 
middlemen’s and manufacturing profits are eliminated. By 


this method of marketing our shoes, W. L. Douglas gives the 
wearer shoes at the lowest possible cost. 


W.L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are absolutely the best 
shoe values for the money in this country. They are the leaders. 
everywhere. W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
made throughout of the finest leather the market affords, 
with a style endorsed by the leaders of America’s fashion 
centers; they combine quality, style and comfort equal to 
other makes selling at higher prices. 


W.L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, under the direction and supervision of experienced 
men, all working with an honest determination to make the 
best shoes for the price that money can buy. 

CAUTION. —Insist upon having W. L. Douglas shoes 

with his name and price stamped on the bottom. 


If W. L. Douglas shoes cannot be obtained in 
po ur vicinity, order direct from factory by mail, 

arcel Post charges prepaid. Write for Illus- 
trated oe a, — to = by mail. 








President 
w.L. Fh amen oy SHOE 
157 Spark Street, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
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To meet the new 
standard of living! 


The new IDEAL 
Type ‘‘A”’ Boiler is an 
American triumph in 
coal-saving. This won- 
derful heat machine is 
worthy immediate in- 
vestigation — justifies 
every building - owner 
at once changing over 
his present heater to 
reap the sure, great 
comfort and economies. 
The old-time “runaway” 
fire gives place in this new 
construction to the scien- 
tifically controlled fire. 

by use of this new 


| MERIC <a de-luxe heating boiler 


The IDEAL Type “‘A” Boiler has a marvelous Damper Regulator which never for- 
gets for a minute to watch the fire—it’s a 24-hour janitor. The revertible-flue con- 
struction does not permit the rich coal-gases to escape unconsumed—there is full 
utilization of the heat-energy of the coal! The integral asbestos-lined metallic- 
jacket keeps the heat from being cellar-wasted. 


The New WASTELESS Way of Heating 


Se* es cm the janitor and the coal-dealer—replace your present heater with an IDEAL Type 
you po bering yearly coal saving and lasts a lifetime! Bungalows, residences, stores, 
clubs, hospitals, etc., whether OLD or new, are quickly outfitted. 





























You’ll save 30% or more 
annually on coal bills 


dua churches, choo 
Act now! 


Phone your dealer today for an estimate. Send for catalog, “IDEAL 
Type ‘A’ Boiler”—full of valuable hints, coal-test charts, and illustrations. 
Showrooms in all 816-822 S. Michigan 


ceases" AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY =? 
Oe os os os oe ome os oes Oe me Cue os Oe Oe ous oes 


Write Dept. 30 











“Here ’tis.” 


Wheatena—It tastes good 


The cereal that pleases young and old. You can’t resist the appeal 
of that delicious, nutty flavor found in Wheatena alone. You'll eat it 
with a relish. 

Wheatena makes uew friends every day. Order some from your 
grocer. You'll discover something you despaired of finding—a nourish- 
ing food that tastes good every meal. Write for our Recipe Book. 


The Wheatena Company, 
Wheatenaville, Rahway, New Jersey. 
































This is the season 
when boys get “gun-hungry” 


| Pda feel that itching to get a gun in 
your hand and make a break for the 
open? That’s what we mean by ‘‘gun- 
hunger.’’ You’re not the only one who 
feels it; keen American boys everywhere 
feel it, too. 


Until you are old enough fora ‘‘grown- 
up’’ hunting rifle, the best gun you can get 
is this Daisy Air Rifle. 

With the Daisy, you can learn to shoot 
straighter, truer than the other boys; you 
can feel the thrill of the hunter, even 
though your ‘‘game”’ is only a cardboard 
target, and your ‘‘powder’’ is only harm- 
less compressed air. 

On rainy days, there’s a rifle range you can rig up in 
the back yard or the barn. There’s nothing you can do 
that will bring you more rugged training and real fun 


than to get a Daisy. Air Rifle, and learn how to become 
a crack shot. 


Ask your dealer to show you The Daisy Pump Gun, 
or the new Military Daisy. 


Both guns are 50-shot repeaters, and both are finished 


in blued steel, with turned walnut stock, and sell at all 
dealers for $5.00. 


Other Daisy Models, $1.00 to $3.00 


If your dealer cannot supply you, any Daisy model 
will be sent direct from factory on receipt of price. Send 
for descriptive circular. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan 


DAIS 


AIR 
RIFLES 
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PHOTOGRAPHING 
SNOW AND ICE SCENES 


NSTEAD of putting your camera away at the 
I end of the summer, Keep it ready to use, and 

after the first snowstorm take pictures of the 
winter beauty of trees and shrubs. If you are rea- 
sonably careful in choosing subjects, you will find 
in the varied and delicate gradations of winter 
light and shade some of the best possible material 
for photographs. You should choose subjects that 
have an attractive range of tones, but that are 
simple enough in general character not to seem 
confused when the details are reduced to the 
limited area of a small print. Often a little well- 
chosen material will express the spirit of an out- 
door scene better than a panorama. * 

Notice the beauty in a clump of snow-laden 
bushes or branches; in a porch with icicles hang- 
ing from the roof and snow piled on the railing; in 
the shadows cast on a snowy slope by trees or an 
old fence; or in the light and shade on a freshly 
broken path. Observe particularly how the tones 
vary with the angle of the light and the changes 
of the atmosphere. A subject that looks flat and 
uninteresting at first 
may be well worth pho- 
tographing under dif- 
ferent conditions. That 
is especially true of 
sky and snow, for on 
a hazy day they will 
be so much alike in 
tone that they will 
make a fiat picture; 
but when the sky is a 
clearblue,orwhenlow- 
hanging, dark - gray 
clouds are present, the 
contrast brings out 
strikingly the delicate 
tones in the snow. 

Generally, the most 
attractive contrast of 
light and shade ap- 
pears when the light 
falls from one side, although very beautiful pic- 
tures are sometimes taken by pointing the lens 
toward the sun, keeping the horizon line high to 
emphasize the foreground. In that way you can 
sometimes catch the high lights on an ice-covered 
shore or the patterns of shadows in the woods. 
There is danger of fogging the negative by point- 
ing the camera toward the sun, but it is not great 
if you carefully shield the lens from the direct 
rays with a hood or short cardboard tube of suit- 
able size. When you photograph snow-covered 
branches against the sky, the light should fall 
upon the subject ; but you will get a more effective 
contrast if you use thick woods or the side of a 
building for a background. 

Street scenes, either in town or in the country, 
make interesting subjects, whether you photo- 
graph them during a storm, when you can show 
falling flakes against a background of houses, or 
after the air has cleared, when people are breaking 
out paths. Such winter sports as skating, coasting, 
sleighing and ice boating likewise make attractive 
snapshots; but if your camera is fitted with an 
ordinary lens and shutter you must choose a time 
when the light is favorable, and use the largest 
stop of the lens; and you must be careful to avoid a 
blurred image. By keeping a considerable distance 
away from the moving object and taking the pic- 
ture when the subject is moving toward you, you 
can get a fairly sharp image by using the fastest 
speed of an ordinary shutter. A fast lens and fast 
shutter will give you greater freedom, but some 
of the most artistic photographs have been taken 
with very ordinary apparatus. 

Any films or plates that are orthochromatic and 
nonhalative are suitable. The quality of non- 
halation—the quality that keeps high lights from 
fogginess—helps to get good pictures of the con- 
trasts of light and shade, for you can make a long 
enough exposure to get de- 
tail in the darkest parts of 
the picture and still retain 
the delicate gradation of tone 
in the snow. An orthochro- 
matic plate or film, which 
is particularly sensitive to 
certain colors, also helps to 
preserve the contrasts of 
color in the scene before 
the lens; but to show suc- 
cessfully the relative degrees 
of light and shade of differ- 
ent colors, especially the 
contrast between sunlit 
snow, blue sky and blue- 
violet snow shadows, it is 
necessary to use a light- 


dium-small lens stop and a short-time exposure. 

With plates or films of ordinary speed, an aver- 
age snow or ice scene in good light, with trees or 
other fairly dark objects, if you use Stop 16, re- 
quires an exposure of one twenty-fifth to one tenth 
of a second. If you use a ray filter under the same 
conditions, an exposure of from one half a second 
to one second will be necessary; but since the 
light and the tone of subjects vary greatly, you 
must use your own judgment, or, better yet, some 
good exposure meter. 

In small cameras with lens stops that are not 
marked with standard figures, and with shutters 
that have only one snapshot speed, the largest 
lens aperture is usually about the size of Stop 16, 
and the speed of the shutter is approximately one 
twenty-fifth of a second. 

if you do your own developing, try to keep the 
negatives thin enough to avoid blocking up the 
detail in the snow. Make your black-and-white 
prints upon mat or rough paper, according to 
the amount of detail that you desire, and use the 
smoother paper for pictures in which there is the 
most detail. Mount the prints on bristol or heavy 
mounting paper in delicate shades of plain gray. 
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The Three Quarter Sections.— An interesting 
problem in combining figures, suggested by The 
Checkerboard Puzzle in the Boys’ Page for Janu- 
ary, 1918, is the old one of a farmer who owned 
the northwest, the northeast and the southwest 
quarters of a section of land. He wished to give 
each of his four sons a house and exactly one 
fourth of the three quarter sections. Furthermore, 

















he wished to have each fourth of exactly the same 
shape. After figuring a little he solved the prob- 
lem. Can you discover how he did it? 
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TRAPPING 
THE FUR-BEARING ANIMALS 
III, Mink, Muskrat, Skunk and Weasel 


HE trapping season has begun, and it is time 

to make your sets for mink, skunk and wea- 

sel, and in the north for muskrat. Raccoon 

can often be caught by using mink sets or skunk 

sets, and opossum and civet cat will often fall easy 
victims to sets for skunk. 

For mink, muskrat and weasel use No. 1 traps 
of any standard make that grips quickly and high. 
For skunk, raccoon and opossum use a No. 1%. 

See that your traps spring easily. If they are 
slow about springing, bend the springs up 4a little 
way. When you set out for your trapping ground 
take a small hand axe, a few nails and staples, a 
pocketknife, and some pieces of small strong wire 
about two feet long with which to fasten the traps. 

As bait for muskrat use 
carrot, cabbage, parsnip, ap- 
ple, and so forth. Find the 
muskrat slides and set the 
traps in about two inches of 
water, but put your stakes in 
deep water, so that the rat 
cannot get to shore, for in that 
event he will twist his foot off 
and escape. A sliding pole or 
sliding wire, such as is shown 
in Figs. 1 and 2, is effective 
and merciful, for it quickly 
drowns the rat. Put the bait on 
a stick about ten inches above 
the trap. (Fig. 3.) 

Trails, the mouths of old 
culverts and the small inlets 
and outlets of ponds are good 
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places for your sets. The muskrat is not naturally 
suspicious, but it is best to use care in making 
sets, for perhaps a mink will come along, and then 
if you have done your work well you may capture 
a prize. Like many other wild animals, the musk- 
rat is curious; he likes to investigate strange 
objects and many times has been lured to his de- 
struction by a piece of white paper or by a bright 
bit of tin. This curiosity bait may also draw a 
raccoon. 

For mink a set made in a properly prepared 
house, as described in article I of this series, is 
very good. If you are not an experienced mink 
trapper, you will probably have more success with 
water sets than with land sets, for the mink is a 
sly animal and is quick to detect signs of danger. 
Do not make any more disturbance than you can 
help. If you can go in a boat, or wade, you will 
improve your chances. Splash water over things 
that you touch. Fasten 
the chain, or the wire, 
to a stone in the water 
and set the trap an 
inch or two below the 
surface. If the water 
is still, it is well to 
cover the trap partly 
with mud and water- 
soaked leaves. A bag 
of coarse salt under 
the trap in a water set 
will prevent it from 
freezing up early. 

Sets in culverts and 
holes in the bank (Fig. 
4) are good; so, too, 
are sets in trails, 


Fig.3 


yellow ray filter, which requires a tripod, a me-| without bait. If you want the mink to go over your 


trap, push a few sticks into the mud to guide him 
over it. If they are sticks that you picked up near 
by, he will not be suspicious. 

For the mink the best bait is fish; for raccoon, 
opossum, weasel, skunk and civet, any fresh meat, 
such as rabbit, muskrat or chicken, is good. The 
raccoon, like the muskrat, is fond of corn and 
other vegetables. A trap placed in the water with 
a bit of shining tin on the pan, or near it, will often 
attract a raccoon to his undoing. 

The curiosity or appetite of fur animals is often 
aroused by a few drops of “medicine,” such as 
fish oil for mink, musk for muskrat, anise! for fox 
and raccoon, asafetida for wolves, catnip for wild- 
cats, honey for bears. The scent bait should both 
allay the suspicion and arouse the interest of the 
animal. The scent of tobacco and other strange 
odors often alarm animals. 

It is easy to catch both the 
skunk and the weasel, but in 
every case you should make 
good sets, for a mink or a fox 
may wander along at any 
time and get caught if the 
trap is carefully hidden. But 
never conceal a trap in such 
a way that it will clog when it 
is sprung. 

Skunks and weasels are 
fond of poultry. Therefore you 
are likely to find them near 
the chicken yard. Brush or 
rock piles and the banks of 
creeks are places that they 
naturally inhabit. Make a V- 
shaped pen of stones and put 


(cross section) 
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The steam escaping from the can drives out 
some of the air, and the space formerly occupied 
by the air becomes filled with the steam. When 
you close the escape with the stopper and rapidly 
cool the can, the steam condenses into water, 
which takes up very little space; therefore the 
space formerly occupied by the steam is now 
empty. In other words, there is a partial vacuum 
inside the can. The pressure on the inside, which 
in the beginning was about fifteen pounds to the 
square inch, has been greatly reduced, and is no 
longer able to resist the pressure from the outside, 
which is still about fifteen pounds. 
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“WATCH THE IMAGE OF THE 
ECLIPSE 


UST after sunrise on November 22, 1919, an 
eclipse of the sun will be visible all over the 
United States, except in the extreme Western 

States. Most people watch an eclipse through a 
bit of glass smoked in a candle flame, but a more 
remarkable way is by shadow casting, which en- 
ables you to seé the eclipse without looking at the 
sun. Take a bit of cardboard with a hole in it the 
size of a small lead pencil, or make a three-cor- 
nered hole between your thumb and two fingers, 
and hold it in the sun so that the shadow falls on 
some smooth, light-colored object at a little dis- 
tance. The beam of sunlight through a small hole 
of any shape will pro- 
ject at a distance of from 
two to twelve feet alittle 
image of the sun, and 
will show distinctly the 
eclipsing moon. 

If you live in Texas, 
at Galveston or Austin, 
or anywhere in a belt 
about two hundred miles 
wide, the centre of which 
runs from Menard Coun- 
ty to Brazoria County, 















the bait at the back and a trap in front; or dig a 
little hole a few inches deep, slantwise, and put 
a bait in the bottom and a trap at the entrance. A 
bait nailed about a foot high on a fence or a tree 
with a trap below it is still another effective set. 

In some parts of the country the magpie and the 
jay are pests that the trapper has to contend with. 
They delight in springing traps and in eating baits. 
They are a problem to be reckoned with, for they 
ruin many a good set and discover the trap to the 
animal. A U-shaped pen a foot wide and a foot 
long, with only one opening, and covered with 
boughs, such as Fig. 5 shows, is one 
way of circumventing them. If the 
bait is at the back, they cannot see it 
as they fly. Some trappers fasten a 
small stick above the trap in such a 
position that it furnishes a perch on 
which the bird may alight; but of 
course it must not interfere with the 
action of the trap. A stick properly 
placed will also serve to cause the 
animal to step over it and squarely 
on the trap pan. 

In the drawings that accompany 
this article the various el ts of 
the sets are of necessity made 
conspicuous. In an actual set, of course, the parts 
should be concealed as completely as possible. 
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YOUR LEFT ARM 
8 a rule, the right hand is stronger than the 
A left and more easily controlled. That is 
the result of years of practice; you cannot 
make the left hand the equal of the right-by exer- 
cising it for only a few days. But if you are right- 
handed and wish to use your left hand with greater 
facility, you can accomplish much by training it; 
and of course if you are left-handed, the same 

thing will be true of your right hand. 

Do not try to increase the large muscles hur- 
riedly; if they grow too fast they hinder the 
smaller ones upon which accuracy in such deli- 
cate work as penmanship and painting depends. 
Learn first to work accurately; then try to in- 
crease the strength of hand and arm. It is a good 
plan to give your left hand various small tasks for 
a few weeks: sharpen pencils and wind your watch 
with it, and write with it a little every day; hold 
the hammer in your left hand when you drive nails, 
the jackknife when you whittle. 

Such sports as boxing, wrestling and rowing 
tend to equalize the arms. Fencing, tennis and 
baseball, on the other hand, increase the differ- 
ence between them. But no sport need be a one- 
hand game. Left-hand practice in such games as 
tennis helps an athlete in every respect. It ex- 
ercises the body muscles on the left side, and it 
increases the suppleness of his waist. Moreover, it 
really helps his game; for in order to play fairly 
well with his left hand he must make every move- 
ment thoughtfully and carefully. When he takes 
the racket back into his right hand, he will find 
that his stroke has improved. 

To increase the strength of the weaker arm you 
must give it a little extra exercise. In carrying 
coal, wood, water or your suit case give your left 
arm a little more than half the work. Reverse the 
usual position of your hands on such tools as the 
shovel and the broom. Anyone can learn with prac- 
tice to swing an axe or a sledge just as well one 
way as the other. 

oJ 
THE PRESSURE OF THE 
ATMOSPHERE 

HE atmosphere is a combination of various 

gases, chiefly oxygen and nitrogen: about 

one fifth oxygen and four fifths nitrogen. It 
extends all round the earth to a height supposed 
to be not much more than fifty miles. Without it 
fires would not burn or plants and animals live. 

A cubic foot of air weighs one twelfth of a pound. 
A cubic foot of water weighs sixty-two and one 
half pounds. Water, therefore, is seven hundred 
and fifty times as heavy as air. But even though 
‘the air is so light, the pressure of all the air above 
causes that part of it in which we live to exert 
a pressure of about fifteen pounds to the square 
inch. If you should like to prove the presence of 
atmospheric pressure, you can do it by an inter- 
esting experiment. 

Get an air-tight tin can with a screw cap, and 
find a rubber stopper that will fit the opening 
tightly. Pour into the can enough water to cover 
the bottom a little less than an inch deep. Having 
removed the cap and the stopper, heat the water 
in the can until it begins to boil, and after the 

steam has escaped 
through the opening 
for a time, force the 
stopper into the open- 
ing and screw the cap 
down over it, taking 
care to protect your 
fingers from the steam. 
Then remove the can 
from the fire and place 
it immediately in cold 
water, or under a cold- 
water faucet. Present- 
ly you will see it begin 
to writhe as if in agony. 
and finally it will be- 
come so distorted that 
it bears little resem- 
blance to a can. 





where the eclipse is an- 
nular, the image that 
you will see will be a rim of light with a dark 
centre. Elsewhere the eclipse is partial, and the 
image will be like a cooky with a bite taken out 
of it 

If an eclipse occurs when a tree is in leaf, the 
little spaces between the leaves will, if the air is 
quiet, produce small images of the eclipse scattered 
all through the shadow. It is curious to observe 
that, although a beam of light passing through a 
hole makes a bright spot of the same shape as the 
hole when it falls on a surface near the hole, it 
makes a spot of the shape of the sun when it falls 
on a surface a little farther away. The difference 
is easier to observe at sunrise and sunset than 
when the sun is high. Early in the morning you 
may have seen a sunbeam passing through a little 
oblong gap at the edge of your shutter that made 
a perfectly round spot on the opposite wall. 
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THE GAME OF CHECKERS 
II, Second Double Corner 


ERTAIN personages liked to play checkers. 
Louis XIV was very fond of the game, and 
Mallet, his surveyor extraordinary, was the 

author of the first French treatise on checkers. 
The Duke of Wellington played a great deal with 
a boy friend and enjoyed 
it hugély when he got 
the youngster into a trap. 
Gladstone liked a game 
but admitted that he 
could not see far ahead. 
Gen. Grant was reputed 
to be a good checker 
player, as was many an- 
other famous man. But 
it is probable that any 
boy who will carefully 


my ion 
JES Eve 
follow this series of 


lessons could easily defeat any of the personages 





.-mentioned, because they had no modern scientific 


methods of studying the game. 

The purpose of these articles is not to urge the 
novice to master the great ocean of play, much of 
which is of inferior quality, but to give him strong 
lines to which he can confine his opponent, and 
thus make use of the principle, ‘Play what you 
know better than your opponent knows it.” 

Variations are marked with a parenthetical 
figure at the left of the move in which they begin. 
At some points more than one variation appears. 
In those cases a brace is used. If variations spring 
from variations, that is noted in the heading. 

By far the greatest number of games begin with 
11-15. To see how white can confine black’s moves 
after 11-15 to certain safe lines, consider the open- 
ing called second double corner. That opening is 
formed by the second player’s making 24-19 his 
first move. The following trunk play and the vari- 
ations show the best attacks and the best defenses: 


11-15 15 16-20 7-14 9-13 5-14 10-14 
24-19 810 99-17 32-28 18-9 26-22 25-21 
5-24 bs F 11-16 5-14 14-17 13-17 
28-19 5 { 4-8 28-24 24-19 21-14 22-13 
8-11 4 6-10 1-5 10-26 14-18 
22-18 (a)17-13 13-6 22-18 31-22 drawn 
11-16 (3)8-11 2-9 3-7 7-10 
25-22 426-22 30-26 18-9 29-25 
2410-15 
1 | 16-20 
(a) 17-14 6-10 25-21 6-10 15-21 6-10 
10-17 29-25 1-6 30-25 2-6 black 
21-14 10-17 21-14 10-17 21-14 ~=wins 
VARIATION 1 
10-14 22-17 12-19 18-15 14-17 25-22 
19-15 7-10 27-23 10-26 21-14 drawn 
12-16 29-25 19-26 17-3 6-9 
15-8 16-19 30-23 9-14 13-6 
3-12 28-16 2-7 31-22 ~ 1-26 
VARIATION 2 
9-14 189 15-24 2287 11-16 13-9 
18-9 5-14: 28-19 2-11 25-22 15-19 
5-14 30-26 7-11. 29-25 10-15 
22-18 11-15 19-16 3-8 22-17 drawn 
1-5 32-28 12-19 26-23 6-10 
VARIATION 3 
9-14 811 14-17 7-10 §=616-23 2-7 
18-9 25-22 21-14 14-7 26-19 32-28 
5-14 (b)11-16 = 10-17 3-10 17-22 810-14 
29-25 22-18 18-14 23-18 18-15 | = 
dr 
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BOY’S TOOLS 


ought to work just as well and 


look just as good as daddy’s. 
They can and will if oiled regularly with 


3-in-One 
The Universal Tool Oil 


Don’t ever put any tool away without 
oiling the moving parts and rubbing 
3-in-One all over the exposed metal, 
including all cutting edges. 3-in-One 
preserves and polishes wooden han- 
dies. Also use for oiling bicycles, 
skates, electric motors and all light 
mechanisms. 

At all good stores. East of the Rocky 
Mountajn states, 15c, 30c, and 60c in 
bottles ; also in 30c Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE Generous sample and 


Dictionary of Uses. 





3-in-One Oil Co., 165AIT. Bdwy, N. Y. 














10 Cents a Day Pays 


° 
for This Symphonola 

Plays all records, Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe, Little Wonder, 

Emerson. Take a year to pay, after 30 days’ trial. Compare its 

tone for clearness, volume, with more costly instruments. Return 

at our expense if it fails to make good, Ask today for the 

Beautifully Illustrated Symphonola Book FREE 

Shows this and other Symphonola Styles sold on easy payments. 
Get our list of the latest song, dance, 

Symphonola Records popular, clear-sounding, 

disc records. Playable on any Phonograph. 


full-toned 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





Needed 
—like rubbers 
in wet weather 


Because Piso’s pro- 
tects the children by 
soothing irritated and tickly 
throats — allaying troublesome 
coughs and hoarseness. 
Keep Piso’s in the medicine cabi- 
net ready for instant use. It 
saves weary trips at night and 
brings quick relief. 


30c at your druggist’s. Contains no 
opiate. Good for young and old 





for Coughs NG Oey [os 


PROVE IT for Yourself 

Our plan makes it possible for you ———s 
to test the high-grade, first quality 

NEW COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE 

in your home for three months before de- 
ciding. If unsatisfactory we return your 
money and take back machine at our expense. We offer 
seven styles (foot treadle, electric or rotary), guar- 
antee 25 years, pay the freight, and sell at a very low 
price. Write today for descriptive booklet and attrac- 
tive terms. PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 























electrical, rope, air- 
plane, piano, pipe- 
organ, flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, 
nails, barbed-wire, 
concrete re-inforce- 
ment, springs, net- 
ting, wire fences, steel posts, trolley-road wires and rail 
nds, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, horse-shoes. 


Illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 
American Steel & Wire Co. F. Baackes, V.P. & G.8.A. 


CHICAGO 


@ : FREE CAT. 0G Sys NAME OF SCHOOL O! | S | 












amount of lettering, one or two colors 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 107 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 











UB AND NUMGER IN CLAS! 

enamel. Silver ag 25¢ ea., $2.60 

doz, Sterling silver, 560% ea., $5.00 

.. op doz, Over 350 attractive designs in our 

1920 catalog. Write today for free copy. 
BASEBALL! Play it indoors all Winter! Nota toy, buta 
* real man's game, making all combinations 
and situations. Fascinates young and old. Words cannot 
describe; must be seen and played. Best Xmas gift of the year. 
Complete outfit with instructions only $1.50. The National Game, 


Either pin illustrated made with any equal 
oN? 
High grade Solid gold Pins and Rings. 
Dept. H, Box 836, Chicago. Descriptive circular on request. 
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CONTINUING THE BOYS’ PAGE FOR NOVEMBER 


(b) For 11-15 at this point, see variation 10 at 
eleventh move. 
VARIATION 4 


9-13 8-11 5-14 10-14 13-17 = 17-22 
30-25 4925-21 18-9 9-5 5-1 6-10 
13-22 6-9 6-10 2-6 15-18 22-29 
26-17 29-25 32-28 2824 19 «10-17 

4-8 1-6 11-15 7-11 10-15 =620-24 
17-14 31-26 19-16 16-7 19-10 drawn 
10-17 9-13 12-19 3-10 6-15 
21-14 149 23-16 (c)26-23 14 


(c) Supposing that 5-1 is played, show that 15-19 
wins. 
VARIATION 5 


10-14 8-11 1-6 9-14 26-22 
17-10 (6)29-25 15-11 21-17 9-14 11-7 
6-24 11-16 10-14 1421 15-11 2-18 
32-28 25-22 11-8 84 14-18 4-11 
48 7-10 14-18 5-9 22-15 drawn 
28-19 18-15 22-15 
VARIATION 6 OFF VARIATION 5 
2-6 25-21 1-26 25-21 9-13 
17-13 14-17 31-22 14-18 17-14 
9-14 21-14 7-10 22-15 drawn 
29-25 6-9 30-25 5-9 
3-7 13-6 10-14 21-17 
VARIATION 7 
26-17 (9)9-14 25-22 11-15 21-17 
13-22 17-10 8-11 18-11 30-26: 
30-26 7-14 31-26 14-18 11-7 
5-9 29-25 (8)2-6 23-14 3-10 
26-17 4-8 22-18 16-30 14-7 
drawn 
VARIATION 8 OFF VARIATION 7 
5-4 16-20 20-27 10-14 12-19 
26-22 18-9 23-18 9-5 16 
7-10 3=:11-15 15-22 22-26 drawn 
22-18 27-24 32-32 19-16 
VARIATION 9 OFF VARIATION 7 
9-13 16-20 3-10 2-9 13-17 14-21 
17-14 27-24 22-18 23-18 32-27 23-18 
4-8 20-27 10-14 9-14 17-22 25-30 
29-25 31-24 18-9 18-9 27-23 19-15 
8-11 7-10 1-5 5-14 «= 22-25-—Sss drawn 
25-22 14-7 9-6 24-20 21-17 


(d) 16-20, 17-10, 6-24, 32-28, same as variation 5 
at fourth move. 
VARIATION 10 


48 18-9 (e)11-15 21-14 12-19 26-23 
22-17 5-14 32-28 «10-17 3-16 —Ss«10-15 
14{ 94, 29-2 15-24 22-18 (11)7-10 18-14 
13 16-20 28-19 17-21 16-11 6-9 
17-13 «25-22: 14-17 19-16 1-5 drawn 
(12)9-14 


(e) For 11-16 at this point, see variation 3 at 
seventh move. 


VARIATION 11 OFF VARIATION 10 


6-10 2-19 2-11 26-23 8-12 19-16 
26-23 7-11 31-26 20-24 30-26 white 
1-6 16-7 3-8 27-20 =. 21-25 wins 


VARIATION 12 OFF -VARIATION 10 
16-20 Same as trunk at *. 


VARIATION 13 OFF VARIATION 10 
16-20 Same as trunk at (a). 


VARIATION 14 OFF VARIATION 10 


9-14 5-14 8-11 25-22 16-20 17-13 

18-9 29-25 Same as variation 3 at seventh 

move : 

VARIATION 15 

9-13 10-17 6-10 10-17 1-6 6-10 

18-14 21-14 29-25 25-21 21-14 30-25 
drawn 
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GRANDFATHER’S POPGUN 


OT the least amusing among the homemade 
N playthings with which our grandfathers 
used to provide themselves was the potato 
popgun. It was a highly entertaining little instru- 
ment and is capable of providing as much enjoy- 
ment to-day as it did three quarters of a century 
ago. 
For the main part of it you need a quill cut from 
a large goose feather. Trim off the small tip and, 
to prevent it from cracking, scorch the cut ends 





=e 








by lightly pressing 
them on a hot stove 
cover. Then, from 
a straight-grained 
piece of wood a 
little larger than a 
pencil and about 
six inches long make a plunger that will easily 
slip through the quill to within a quarter of an 
inch of the small end. A shoulder on the larger 
end of the rod gives thickness for a handle and 
serves as a stop for the quill to strike against. 
The ammunition is raw potato punched from a 
slice a quarter of an inch thick. To load the pop- 
gun, press the larger end of the quill through the 





slice of potato. That will leave a plug of potato in 
small end of the quill and leave it there. Then 
punch out a second piece of potato with the large 
drive the second plug by a sharp push toward the 
first one, which will fly out with a loud pop and 
Lo oJ 
A WAY TO EARN MONEY AT 

Christmas time there is an opportunity for 

wide-awake boys to earn money in a way 
by delivering gifts for persons who live in their 
neighborhood. 
attributed a good deal of his success to the fact 
that he dressed in a Santa Claus suit every time he 
for two or three days, and, although his charge 
for delivering a basket of gifts was only ten cents, 
had hoped to obtain. Christmas Day was the climax. 
From early morning until noon he delivered par- 
everywhere with smiles, and had a share in the 
Christmas festivities of the entire village. 
eess. In larger towns a boy might even be the 
manager of a Santa Claus Errand Boys’ Club, 


the quill. With the ramrod push the plug to the 
end of the quill, reinsert the plunger, and with it 
with considerable force. 
CHRISTMAS 
T 

A that is as pleasant as it is remunerative— 

One boy who made a good profit last Christmas 
went out to deliver gifts. He was much in demand 
his earnings greatly exceeded the amount that he 
cels for his friends and neighbors. He was greeted 

What he did other boys can do with equal suc- 
and solicit orders in advance. 
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Millions of Germs 
Breed in Tooth Film—Keep It Off 


All Statements Approved 


by High Dental Authorities 


Film Wrecks the Teeth 


That slimy film which you feel with your tongue causes 
most tooth troubles. The tooth brush does not end it. The 
ordinary tooth paste does not dissolve it. In crevices and 
elsewhere that film clings. That is why your brushing fails 
to keep teeth white, free from tartar, clean and safe. 


That film is what discolors—not the teeth. It is the basis of 


tartar. It holds food substance 


which ferments and forms acid. 


It holds the acid in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 
Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are the 


chief cause of pyorrhea. So 


all these troubles have been 


increasing despite the wide use of the tooth brush. 
Dental science, after years of search, has found a film 


combatant. Able authorities 
careful clinical tests. Leading 
its daily use. 


have amply proved this by 
dentists everywhere now urge 


The method is embodied in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
And we offer a 10-Day Tube free now to everyone for 


home tests. 


See the Results —Then Decide 


The results of Pepsodent 
instant. We ask 


are quickly apparent. Some are 


you to see them—watch them ten days— 


then decide for yourself about them. 

Pepsodent is based on Pepsin, the digestant of albumin. 
The film is albuminous matter. The object of Pepsodent is 
to dissolve it, then to constantly combat it. 


Pepsin long seemed impossible. It must be activated, 
and the usual agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. But 
science has discovered a harmless activating method. The 
inventor has been granted patents by five governments al- 


ready. It is that invention which makes possible this efficient 


film combatant. 


Pepsa 


PAT. OFF. 
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The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 
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Send This Coupon for a 
10-Day Tube 


Use like any tooth paste. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the slimy film. See 
how teeth whiten as the fixed film 
disappears. 

This test is most important. Cut 


4 
| 
i 
| 
f 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
out the coupon now. 1 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 740, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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{LEARN DRAFTING, 


4 at home in spare time as you would in actual 
practice. MEN AND WOMEN IN GREAT 
DEMAND as Mechanical Draftsmen. 


Salaries $35.00 to $100 a Week 


Steady advancement. Many secure positions be- 
fore completing course. No previous training 
necessary. Drawing Outfit Furnished Free to Stu- 
. Write to-day for Free Book of particulars. 


Dept. 1070, 14th & T Sts., Washington, D. C. FY 
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ing power of each 

air rifle can duplicate 

The Benjamin is safe, because you 
control the power. Never 
loses shooting force—hasno 
springs to get out of order. 


is feat, 


Writefor interesting 

about this wonderful 

At all dealers, $4.00. Ack 

amd dealer for demonstra- 
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gun. 








Heal Itching Skins 
With Cuticura 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 £50, Talcum 35. 
Sample each free of “‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.” 
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BEAD NECKLACES AND 
SHOE BUCKLES 


EADS are now so fashionable that there is a 
B great variety of beautiful shapes and colors. 

Some beads are made of wax and china clay, 
others of glass or crystal; 
still others are of gold and 
silver. 

For necklaces, shoe 
buckies, bands or similar 
ornaments, you should 
get medium-sized round 
beads, evenly graded. You 
ean buy them at prices 
ranging from twenty to 
seventy-five cents a bunch. 
Although bunches vary 
from ten two-inch loops 
to twelve four-inch loops, 
in an ordinary bunch there 
are ten three-inch loops. 

To make the design for 
shoe buckles, bands or 
other ornaments of a simi- 
lar sort, draw or stamp a 
pattern on fine cross-stitch 
canvas; or use a printed 
voile that has a suitable design in attractive colors. 
The voile, like the canvas, has straight threads 
along which you can sew the beads. Baste 
the voile over a piece of thin silk, and 
paste under the silk a piece of paper 
—which is to be torn away when you are 
through—to keep the material flat while 
you are working on it. You can hold the 
canvas or voile in your hand, or you can 
place it in an embroidery hoop. 

There are two methods of beading. One 
is to sew the beads on the canvas one at 
a time, working straight across the arti- 
cle from left to right, and fastening each 
bead with a diagonal stitch over the 
thread of the canvas. The other is to 
pick up three beads at a time on the 
needle, and to work the rows up and 
down the buckle, with care to make them 
lie flat. 

For the necklace shown in Fig. 1, get 
six bunches of beads containing twelve 
four-inch loops, and two bead balls and 
two tassels. You can, if you choose, make 





FIG. | 








which were produced on his own farm. Her pro- 
spective market was the large town a few miles 
distant. 

Although her fame as a cook was well known 
in her neighborhood, her goods were, of course, 
unknown in the town, and the first step was to 
create a demand for them. Accordingly, she went 
into one of the best residential parts of the neigh- 
boring city, called at the side doors and asked to 
see the mistress of the house. Whenever her re- 
quest was granted, she made known her business 
briefly and asked for an order. On her first can- 
vass she received numerous trial orders. With her 
brother’s help in delivering the goods, she filled 
the orders so promptly and so well that before 
very long her new business was firmly estab- 
lished. 

Her schedule of cost and profit was based on 
farm prices for such materials as were raised on 
the home place. She charged sixty cents apiece 
for cakes, forty cents for pies and twenty cents a 
‘sheet for corn bread, which gave her a profit of 
about fifteen cents on each article. She proved 
that it is wiser for the amateur baker to avoid 
competition in the open market by dealing directly 
with consumers who are willing to pay liberally 
for what pleases them. Her customers never found 
fault with her prices; they were frankly apprecia- 
tive of the good quality of her wares. 

The success of the experiment demonstrated one 





thing clearly: that the farm bakery is at a big 
advantage in having first-hand access to first-class 
material. When the ingredients of corn bread are 
produced within sight of the kitchen windows, the 
profits on the bread are likely to be satisfactory. 
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TWO “GRAY-MATTER” GAMES 
T winter house parties sports of the out of 
A doors — snowshoeing, skating, riding — fill 
the hours with lively pleasure; but almost 
always it is the meeting round the fire that caps 
the day’s enjoyment—that gives it the touch of 
good cheer that lingers longest in memory. In 
fact, the success of the house party may depend 
almost as much on the indoor as on the outdoor 

programme. 

A group of young people who make annual mid- 
winter excursions to the mountains have tried a 


great many games, and have found that the ones 
that bear repetition best are not those that are 


these tassels yourself. (Directions for the work | hilariously funny but those that require alertness. 


were printed in the Girls’ Page for November, 
1917.) Sew one tassel to one of the balls. Then cut 


nine pieces of fine silk thread, each about one | 


yard long, knot them together at one end, and 
draw them one at a time through the ball. String 
four beads on each of eight threads; then with a 
fine needle run the ninth thread down through 
the four beads on the string farthest at one side. 
To make the narrow band, hold the eight threads 
firmly in one hand, and with the other hand pick 
up seven beads on your needle. Put the seven 
under and between the eight threads, and then run 
the needle back through the same seven beads, 
passing it this time over the eight threads. 

Thread another needle and run it up and down 
between the rows of beads that make the band, 
knotting one thread to 
the next and so on. This 
will prevent the rows 
from spreading apart. 

Keep on adding a row 
and then running the 
needle through the row 
above, until the band is 
about two inches long. 
Then make another set 
of strings three inches 
long, then another band, 
and so on until the chain 
consists of five strings 
and six bands. After 
you have made the sixth 
band, draw the nine threads through the other 
ball, fasten them with a slipknot and sew the 
other tassel to the ball. 

The necklace shown in Fig. 2 is thirty-three and 
three quarters inches long. To make it you will 
need seven bunches of beads and a safety catch 
or clasp. Cut eight threads a little over half as 
long as the chain and fasten them to one half of 
the clasp. Then fasten eight threads to the other 
half of the clasp and thread alternate strings and 
bands until there are three strings and two bands 
in each half of the necklace. To make the sixth 
band, bring the sixteen threads together and con- 
nect them with a band fifteen beads wide. Make 
one more string and one more band; then finish 
off the sixteen threads as a fringe. 

In mending such a necklace, tie the broken 
threads to new ones and fill in the missing sections 
in accordance with the directions by which you 
made the part that is now broken. 

Two beaded shoe buckles of different shape and 
design are shown in Fig. 3. To make such a buckle, 
draw a suitable design on fine cross-stitch canvas 
—or use a voile pattern as suggested above—and 
sew the beads on one at a time. The edges of can- 
vas or voile should be cut to allow for turning in 
when the work is done. After sewing on the beads, 
turn the edges under and line the buckle with silk 
or satin. 

To mend such a buckle, take off beads until you 
ean knot the broken threads close to the work; 
then with a new thread replace all beads that are 


missing. 
© sc 


A HOME BAKERY BUSINESS 


[The twenty-fifth in The Companion series 
Earning Money at Home) 


A GOOD many young women readers of the 


FIG. 3 





Girls’ Page have proved that money is not 

the only kind of capital required for a 
successful venture. That has been the case par- 
ticularly with girls living on the farm, where cur- 
rency may be scarce but certain kinds of material 
are cheap and easily available. 

A farmer’s daughter, skilled only in the art of 
cookery, decided that she would make her talent 
earn something besides the approval and appre- 
ciation of her family. Her plan was to start a 
small baking business in her own kitchen, where 
she had so long been successful with private cook- 
ing. She asked her father to furnish her with the 
necessary materials for the first output, most of 


| Two of the “ gray-matter” games, as they call 
| them, are general information and initial topics. 
Both games require pencils and paper. In the 
| first of them let each player write ten questions 
on any subjects, the only rule being that he must 
know the answers to his own questions. Cut each 
paper into slips, so that the questions are sepa- 
rated; put them into a hat and then have some 
one draw the questions and ask them round the 
cirele, going in turn from one person to the next. 
Anyone who, taking his turn, answers a question 
correctly receives the slip; the one who receives 
the most slips wins. The zest of the game lies in 
the discussions that it causes. The questions cover 
all subjects—current events, history, geography, 
science, the Bible, art, music, and so forth. 

For the initial-topics game supply each person 
with an ample sheet of paper. Let each give a 
topic, and let everyone write it down. Thus, in the 
end, you have a list of topics that reads, perhaps, 
something like this: 

Author 

Title of book 
Article of clothing 
Statesman 

Tree 

The leader chooses a letter,—M, for example, 
—and during a stated length of time everyone 
busies himself writing a name beside each topic. 
The name must begin with the letter that was 
given. One list might read, in accordance with 
the list given above: 

Meredith 
Molly-Make-Believe 
Mittens 
Madison 
Maple 
If any two persons have the same name for any 


| topic when the lists are read, both must cross it 


out. The winner is the one who has the longest 


| list at the end of the game. 
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AN ARMY OR RED CROSS TENT 
AND COT 


OY soldiers and the members of toy Red 
Cross units offer a special hous- 
ing problem in the children’s 


the two ends. (Fig. 5 shows the two parts of one 
end.) They are stitched to the roof along the 
slanting tops; the points should coincide with the 
peak of the roof. 

Now thread a large darning needle with heavy 
white cord. Knot the cord and push the needle 
through the under side of the tent roof at the outer 
edge. When the cord is about fifteen inches in 
length, cut it and knot it; that makes one tent 
rope. In the same way put in a second tent rope, 
and so on until there are six ropes on each side. 
At the front edge of each flap on each side put 
three similar ropes, just long enough to tie easily. 
Inside tie ropes should also fasten the sides to 
the ends of the tent. (See X, Figs. 4 and 5.) 

Make a narrow hem at the bottom edge of the 
sides and ends of the tent, 
and run a piece of white 
cord through the hem, and 
leave a loop of the cord at 
each end. Then, with the 
end of a darning needle, 
punch four holes at equal 
distances through the cloth 
on each side and pull 
enough of the cord through 
each hole to make a loop 
large enough to slip over 
the head of a tack. Those 
tacks, or pegs, are to fasten 
the walls of the tent to the 
floor, or to whatever base 
you make for your tent. If 
the workman is clever with 
the needle, embroidered 
eyelet holes may be substi- 
tuted here for the holes that 
are made with a darning 
needle. 

To make guy ropes of the 
long tent ropes heretofore 
described, attach wire eyes 
to each rope. Use the kind 
of eyes that are sold with hooks in the stores for 
dress fastenings—use the straight eyes, not those 
of the old-fashioned loop design. The rope should 
be just thick enough to pass through the holes of 
the eyes. Slip the rope through one hole and tie the 
end of it to the other hole, leaving the rope loose 
enough to make a slipknot to provide for an ad- 
justable rope loop. 

Your tent is now ready to be set up. 


SETTING UP THE TENT 


Cover a board of the size of a bread board with 
blotting paper—brown if you wish to represent 
bare ground, green if you wish to represent grass. 
Drive six tacks at equal distances along the outer 
edge of the opposite sides of the board. Set up 
your wire support along the centre of the board, 
and lay the tent over it so that the centre of the 
roof lies along the ridgepole. Slip the loops of the 
guy ropes over the pegs (tacks) and pull them 
tight until the tent stands firm and straight. You 
can then see where the other pegs should go to 
hold the loops that make fast the sides of the tent. 

In warm weather the sides of the tent can be 
rolled up and the ends can be fastened back; in 
rainy weather the flaps can be closed tight. To 
carry out faithfully the details of a reproduction 
of a Red Cross tent, use unbleached muslin for 
your material, and sew a Greek cross made of 
Turkey red on one or both of the front flaps of 
the tent. Such a tent makes a striking novelty for 
Red Cross fairs. 


AN ARMY. COT 

You will surely want an army cot to equip your 
tent, such as the cot here illustrated in Fig. 6. 
Get a long skewer, or any round stick about eight 
and a half inches long. Cut the ends off square. 
Cut another skewer in two, making each piece 
two and one half inches long. Split one piece in 
halves and smooth the split surfaces. Mark the 
centre of those pieces exactly, lay the split sur- 
faces together as they were before, and drive a 
brad through them. They can then be moved 
upon each other to make a letter X. (Fig. 7.) Do 
the same with the other. piece of the skewer. 
Next drive the protruding ends of the brads into 
the ends of the other skewer. You now have 
the legs for your cot and a brace to keep them 
apart. 

For the top of the cot you will need two skewers 
or other slender sticks like them, each eight 
inches long, and a piece of unbleached muslin 
eight and one half inches long and three inches 
wide. Make a hem on each side of the muslin just 
wide enough so that the skewers can be pushed 
through. Now spread the ends of the cot until the 
upper ends of the crossed legs can be slipped 





under the canvas top at the ends. You now have 








Some designs based on various knots 
that may be carried out in silver 
wire to make attractive 
searfpins 


an army cot that, like the tent, can be taken apart 
and packed into small compass when marching 
orders come. 
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SILVER - WIRE SCARFPINS 


AKING silver-wire scarfpins is pleasant 
work, and may be profitable, too, if you 
have skill as a craftsman. The following 

equipment of tools can be bought at any jewelers’ 
supply house: A small file somewhat coarser and 
heavier than’an ordinary nail file, twenty cents; 
a pair of snipe-nosed chain pliers and a pair of 
round-nosed pliers, both of which have smooth 
jaws, thirty-five cents each; some round sterling- 
silver wire nineteen - gauge 
thick, about eighty-five cents 
an ounce; a piece of crocus 
cloth and some powdered rouge, 
ten cents each; sulphide of po- 
tassium for coloring, ten cents’ 
worth. Ten-carat-gold wire can 
be used, but of course costs 
more than the silver. 

If the wire is stiff, you can 
soften it by passing it carefully 
through the flame of a gas 
range or an alcohol lamp until 
it becomes red-hot. 

The illustrations show vari- 
ous knots and modifications of 
knots worked out in wire. You 
ean readily tie them with your 
fingers, aided by the pliers. 

After you make the head of 
the pin, straighten the stem and 
stiffen it by pulling it through 
. the jaws of the pliers with a 

firm motion. Then file the end 

of the stem to a sharp, smooth 
point. 

To finish the pin, polish it 
lightly with the crocus cloth and with an-old piece 
of cotton cloth upon which you have rubbed some 
of the powdered rouge. 

If you prefer to give the pin an antique finish, 
dissolve a little of the sulphide of potassium in 
water until the solution is the color of weak tea. 
Dipping the pin into the solution will cause it to 
turn dark. Rub off the dark from the high spots 
with the fingers, and the pin is ready for use. 

You can get many suggestions for designs from 
the illustrations of sailors’ knots in the encyclo- 
pxdia; your own ingenuity will help you to devise 
others. Unless you are familiar with this kind of 
work you can accomplish better results by prac- 
ticing first with copper wire. 


¢°e 
The New Christmas Gifts 


It is in 


The Girls’ Page for December 
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THE SUBSTITUTE SUNDAY -SCHOOL 
TEACHER PROBLEM 


[The fourth of a series of articles for the 
Sunday-school teacher] 


F a vote could be taken of all the Sunday schools 
I in the country on the question, ‘““‘What is your 
most difficult problem?” a large majority of 
the answers would be, “The question of the sub- 
stitute teacher.” 

The story of how one Sunday school worked 
out the substitute problem may be useful to other 
Sunday schools. 

In that school it had always been the plan to 
leave to the teacher the matter of supplying her 
substitute. Sunday after Sunday classes went beg- 
ging for teachers. In some cases the substitutes 
that had been engaged failed to appear; in other 
cases no substitutes had been engaged. There 
was nothing for the superintendent to do but to 
follow the old familiar trail to the adult class, 
where sometimes, but by no means always, he 
was able to lead forth a reluctant and protesting 
substitute for the class in need. Such eleventh- 
hour help amounted, of course, to little or nothing. 
The most that could be hoped for was to take 
away the reproach of teacherless classes, and give 





them at least the appearance of being provided for. 
Then a young woman who had been 
absent from the community for several 





playroom. A tent for their needs that 
any girl or boy can make and that 
has all the charm of a real tent is 
here illustrated. Such a tent, with its 
equipment, would be an attractive 
Christmas gift from a girl to a young- 
er sister or brother. It is easily put 
up and as easily taken down. It can 
be adjusted, the flaps can be raised 
or lowered according to military de- 
mands and weather conditions, and 
its size is adaptable to the require- 












































tent roof should be twenty-five by 
twenty inches. (Fig. 3.) That makes 
a roof twelve inches wide on each 
side of the pole and allows half an 
inch to be turned under at each side. 
Make the two sides eight by twenty 
inches (Fig. 4), and stitch them to 
the roof just behind the eyelet holes, 
indicated by A in Fig. 3. Then make 











Fig.5 End of tent 


como 
Wire ‘eye’ 
=x that secures 
Fig6 Cot dulled 


Fig.4 Side of tent 


years joined the working force of the 
school. As a result of her suggestions 
regular substitute teachers have been 
appointed by the superintendent in the 
proportion of three substitutes to ten 
teachers. . 

Every teacher is in honor bound to re- 
port not later in the week than Friday 
her intention of being absent on Sunday. 
The teacher is required to give a pledge 
to that effect on entering upon the work, 


and it is understood that only sudden ill- 
ments of the owner and the number . T ness can serve as an excuse for breaking 
of his troops or Red Cross workers. ' its the pledge. 

First make the pole, on which the Fig.2 | = Substitute teachers are chosen in the 
size of the tent will depend. It should 15) 5: 15" A A saine way as regular teachers. They are 
be made of wire about as heavy as Two uprights and mab | peer formally installed with the other teachers, 
that in a croquet wicket, and should ridgepole of wire . 20 f expected to sit at monthly conferences, 
be bent sharply to form a ridgepole oT. it and made, in general, working elements 
and two uprights. (Fig. 2.) It is im- ore ek ty in the school system. They are graduates 
ee ag that the uprights be of equal : in of teacher-training classes and of normal 

th. s al! ' classes, leaders of Young People’s socie- 
Next make your tent of unbleached Fiz.3 Roof of tent de: ties, and members of the congregation 
muslin or khaki cloth. It takes a 5 who seem well adapted to the work 
yard of -material thirty-six inches Since in order to teach any lesson well 
tag If ~ ae pole a twenty — x the whole series should be followed, the 
ong an ne uprights are fifteen i 7 ‘ 
inches long, as in the illustration, the Brent gg Bg ae meng 


every week, whether or not she has re- 
ceived a definite call. 

Even when substitutes are assigned to 
departments or grades, they are sent 
now and then to teach a class anywhere 
in the school that is likely to be fre- 
quently without a teacher. In that way 
the substitutes come to know personally 
the children to whom they may have 











to give emergency service. 
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THE CARE OF THE SKIN 


ECAUSE of the very important func- 
tions that the skin discharges, it is 
necessary to health—to say nothing of 
beauty—to keep it in the best possible 
condition. That does not consist simply 
in keeping it clean, although that is, of 

course, essential; it must be kept always in such 

a condition that it will perform thoroughly and 

actively all its functions, and in order to maintain 

that condition we must remember that the skin is 
an eliminative as well as a protective organ. If it 
is called upon to get rid of too concentrated an 
amount of poisonous material from within, it may 
suffer quite as much as from injurious influences 
that act from without. It is very important, there- 
fore, in maintaining the health of the skin to see 
that the digestive and excretory organs function 
properly so that as little waste material as possible 
remains to be excreted in the sweat. If these organs 
are in good order, they must be kept so by good 
living—which decidedly does not mean high living 

—and by daily active exercise. 

A muddy skin, especially in the young, is almost 
always a sign of indigestion and sluggish excre- 
tion, but another frequent cause of blemishes on 
the skin is a disordered nervous system. So inti- 
mate, indeed, is the relation between the skin 
and the nervous system that a great many physi- 
cians regard most skin diseases as of nervous 
origin. 

‘The quality of the skin varies greatly with differ- 
ent individuals. Some have naturally a coarse, 
rugose, more or less hairy skin. Others have a 
skin that seems to be only a.thin veil of the finest 
texture, tinted with healthy blood that flows ac- 
tively through the minute vessels in and beneath 
it. This freshness can be maintained for a long 
time by preserving the elasticity of the skin by 
cleanliness, by friction and by exercising its con- 
tractile power. The skin contracts under the influ- 
ence of cold and relaxes under that of warmth, 
and the more it is exercised by this means the 
better. In youth and early adult life the best ex- 
ercise is the cold bath followed by a brisk rub; in 
middle and old age the plunge into cold water is 
inadvisable, but a cold sponge bath after a warm 
dip, followed by a rub, will answer the purpose. 

The choice of a soap is important, for the fre- 
quent use of an irritating soap does much harm. 
It seems unnecessary to warn against the abuse 
of cosmetics, yet that subject should not be passed 
without remark. A little well-prepared make-up, 
free from mercurials, is not very objectionable if 
used in moderation; but the lavish use of paints 
and powders clogs the skin and is ruinous to the 
complexion. Friction with a rough towel on a 
healthy skin brings roses with which art cannot 


vie. 
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WHEN THE COOK IS AWAY 


T was six o’clock when Mr. Marvin un- 
locked his door and entered his silent 
house. His family had been away only 
three days, but already the house wore 
a forlorn and neglected air. Mr. Marvin 
opened a window here and there to 

“freshen it up,” but the result seemed negligible. 

So he strolled across the lawn to the Gregorys’. 
The front of the Gregorys’ house also was de- 

serted, but there were sounds of life from the 

kitchen, and Mr. Marvin followed the sounds. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed. 

His neighbor looked up. 

“°Lo, Sid!’ he responded. “You’re in the nick 
of time. I was just beginning to realize that the 
house was deader’n a doornail. Peggy and the 
youngster left this morning.” 

“Having eggs?” Mr. Marvin inquired cheer- 
lessly. ‘““Fan’s been gone three days, and already 
I loathe the sight of a hen.” 

“Not on your life! Breaded veal cutlet, mayon- 
naise salad, peaches and cream and iced coffee.” 

“Say it again,” Mr. Marvin implored incredu- 
lously. “I hadn’t realized there was anything the 
matter with my hearing. Don’t leave out the invi- 
tation.” 

“Dishes on the second shelf. Silver in the side- 
board drawer. Help yourself. This cutlet needs 
watching.” 

Mr. Marvin in the course of time found the 
dishes and the silverware. Five minutes later he 
was seated in the pleasant dining room, enjoying 
to the full the exceedingly pleasant cutlet. But he 
was puzzled, and presently his perplexity found 
voice. 

“When did you acquire all these accomplish- 
ments, Tom? I always thought you were a trifle 
more helpless than I.” 

Tom’s eyes twinkled. 

“At about the time that Peggy learned to doctor 
a car.” 

He settled back to tell the tale. 

“T should say it was about four months ago. We 
were off for a day. Everything started beautifully, 
but presently the engine stalled. It took over an 
hour to get it to work. Suddenly it came to me that 
Peggy might get stalled off in the country some- 
time. So I told her she must take a course in first 
aid to cars. Peggy hates grease like a cat, but she 
agreed, and stuck it out heroically. 

“‘A month or two later she was sick one day when 
we were minus a cook. She suggested that turn 
about was fair play. She had me there all right, so 





























I took cooking lessons. I tell you, Sid, it feels 
great to be independent of cooks and cafés! 

“There’s just one thing,” Mr. Gregory added 
reminiscently, “that I’m sort of mulling over now: 
that is, how did I come to suggest Peggy’s learn- 
ing to tinker a car? I’ll wager that if I could re- 
member, I’d find Peggy engineered the whole 
thing!” 
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NOT A WAR DANCE 


HE great man who feels that he must be 

eareful of his dignity is not usually the one 

who has genuine and valuable dignity to 
preserve. He is more likely to be merely pompous, 
ponderous, academic or solemn than truly digni- 
fied. Theodore Roosevelt, a man of real — when 
necessary, of even impressive—dignity, was never 
afraid to step down from his pedestal: perhaps to 
jump down would be more accurate. Mr. Law- 
renee F. Abbott has recently related one more 
anecdote of his capacity for an occasional down- 
right boyish lark. 

Mr. Abbott was seated in the colonel’s private 
office during the trying gubernatorial campaign in 
New York in 1910. There had been a long series of 
political callers, none of them interesting, whom 
Mr. Roosevelt had received with admirable pa- 
tience and good humor, though he must have been 
pretty tired of the interminable procession. Then 
the late Senator Carter of Montana was shown 
into the room. He was dressed in a gray frock 
coat, and his round face, surmounted with red 
hair, shone with pleasure. 

“To my intense amazement, Mr. Roosevelt 
leaped out of his chair and seized the Senator by 
the hands, and they both began dancing back 
and forth across the room, chanting the following 
astonishing doggerel in unison: 


“ ‘Oh, the Irish and the Dutch 
They don’t amount to much 
But hurroo for the Secandinoo—vi—an!’ 


“After Senator Carter left, Mr. Roosevelt, 
amused at the look of surprised interrogation on 
my face, volunteered the following explanation: 

**Tom Carter is a good friend of mine, although 
we have often disagreed radically on political 
principles and issues. He is something of a stand- 
patter, and I am afraid he sometimes thinks I am 
something of a visionary crank. Some years ago, 
during a political campaign, he and I were sched- 
uled to speak on the same occasion in a town of 
the Northwest. When we came out of the hall and 
were walking along the board walk of the little 
village to our hotel, we met a huge Swede or Nor- 
wegian who was somewhat exhilarated from pour- 
ing too many libations in honor of the Republican 
party. As he zigzagged his way along the narrow 
sidewalk, we had to step aside to avoid a collision. 
He was singing at the top of his lungs that song 
about the Irish and the Dutch. 

“*‘Now, Senator Carter is Irish and I am Dutch, 
and we thought it was a very good joke on us. So 
every time we have met since, unless there are 
too many people about, we are likely to greet each 
other as we did just now. It has become a kind of 
ritual.’ ” 

That dance of glee was doubtless devoid of 
grace as well as dignity; but doubtless, also, it 
left Mr. Roosevelt refreshed in body and spirit. 
Blessed be fun! 
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INTELLIGENT HORSES 
Tie: anecdote about Old Jack, a self-reliant 


horse, which appeared in a recent issue of 


The Companion, reminds a contributor of a 
horse called Old Kit, which Dr. L. O. Rogers of 
Newton, Iowa, owned years ago. Kit had .a fiery 
disposition, he writes, and generally went as fast 
as she could go. Because she would not walk 
downhill, the doctor never let a woman drive her, 
but one day just as he was starting downhill the 
holdback strap broke. He expected that Kit would 
run away and smash up the carriage, and possibly 
kill him; but the sagacious animal stopped and 
allowed the carriage to run forward against her 
legs, while she stood and held it for the doctor to 
repair the break. He decided then that women 
could drive Kit safely. 

The doctor generally drove downtown to his 
office and left Kit in an alley without hitching her. 
One cold day, when he came out, she was gone. 
Hurrying home, he found her standing by the 
stable back of the house. He looked at her a mo- 
ment, and then said, ‘‘ Why, Kit, what are you 
doing here?” She turned about and went back 
downtown to the alley back of the office, and never 
again deserted her post. 

Another Old Kit was owned by a Mr. Bigelow, 
if my memory fails not, who lived near Phelps, 
New York. Whenever he went out of town he 
would drive Kit to the station and fasten the lines 
and then tell her to go home. This she always did 
without mishap. At the church steps he would 
throw the blanket on her and tell her to go to her 
stall. Off she would go and remain in her stall 
until he called her at the close of the service, when 
she would back out and return to the steps. 
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SOME SPEED! 


WO stenographers, says the Argonaut, were 
boasting to each other of the speed of their 
shorthand writing. 

“Whenever I am reporting at a meeting on a 
warm evening, all the people try to get near to my 
table,” said one. 

“Why?” asked the other. 

“Because,” said the first, “my hand goes so fast 
that it creates a current of air like a fan.” 

“That’s nothing,” said the second man. “I al- 
ways have to report on wet paper, or else the cur- 
rent of air cansed by the movement of my hand 
would blow it away. Besides, the paper has to be 
wetted every few minutes because the friction 
caused by the rapid movements of my arms would 
set fire to it in no time.” 
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RED -CEDAR TIMBERS IN A 
GIANT ELM 


HEN the park department of Buffalo, New 

York, cut down a giant elm tree on Niagara 

Square, the men found embedded in the 
trunk three fairly large, perfectly preserved cedar 
timbers. Years ago, when Buffalo was a village, 
Niagara Square was used as a market place, and 
it is believed that the timbers were put up to pro- 
tect the tree from horses that the farmers hitched 
to it when they came to town to buy supplies. In 
the years that followed, the tree, which is said to 
be about a hundred years old, gradually grew 
round them until it enfolded them completely. 
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Wherever you find a 
Patrick Label—whether on 
Mackinaw, 
Sweater, Blanket, Robe, 
CaporStockin3—youknow 
that it marks a product of 
pure lon-fibre wool from 


Ask yourdealer for Patrick 
he does not 
carry them, let us direct 
you to one who does, 
There are two Patrick books; 
both cf them we send free—our 
styles for men, 
ildren and the Fy 
Patrick-Duluth colors trueto life, 
alsothe bock by Elbert Hubbard, 
“Bigger Than Weather.’ 
PATRICK-DULUTH 
WOOLEN MILLS 
3 Avenue J 

Duluth, Minnesota 


from Sheep that tive 


Patrick Christmas 


OR the Boys and Girls as well as for Men and Women. Let it 
be a Patrick Coat. Tailored on trim and fashionable lines with 
all the satisfaction of warmth and service that is identical with the 
famous Patrick Cloth of which it is made. 
There is no other cloth just like Patrick Cloth. 
It is essentially a north country fabric, made 
from the thick long-fibre wool of “sheep that 
thrive in the snow,” 
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Complexions otherwise flawless 
are often ruined by conspicuous 
nose pores. 

To reduce these enlarged pores: 
wring a cloth from very hot water, 
lather it with Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap, then hold it to your face. 
When the heat has expanded the 
pores, rub in very gently a fresh 


lather of Woodbury’s. Repeat this 
hot water and lather application 
several times, stopping at once if 


your nose feels sensitive. Then 
finish by rubbing the nose for thirty 
seconds with a lump of ice. 


Do not expect to change in a week a con- 
dition resulting from years of neglect. Use 
this treatment persistently. It will gradu- 
ally reduce the enlarged pores until they 
are inconspicuous. 

For a month or six weeks of this Wood- 
bury treatment and for general use, a 25¢ 
cake will be sufficient. Geta cake today. 

For sale at drug stores and toilet goods 

counters throughout the United States 
and Canada. 





Conspicuous nose pores 
How to reduce Lhem 























Write today for sample—For 6c we will 
send you a trial size cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap large enough for a week of any 
Woodbury treatment together with the 
booklet, ““A Skin You Love to Touch.” For 
15c, samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
Facial Powder, Facial Cream and Cold 
Cream. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
2111 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
In Canada address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 2111 Sherbrooke Street, 
Perth, Ontario. 




















YS FREE TRIAL 


and freight prepaid on any 
y Manny ~~ are. on s¢ 
once for our big catalog specia: 
ers. Select from 44 styles, colors and 
P? sizes in the **RANGER” line. 
ay EASY PAYMENTS if desired, at a 
small advance over our Special Fac- 
tory-to-Rider cash prices. : 
You cannot to buy without 
getting our latest propositions and 
to-Rider prices. 
be a “Rider and 
e big money taking orders 
for bicycles and supplies. Get our 
liberal terms on a sample to intro- 
duce the new ge R”. a 
Tires, equipment, sundries an 
everything in the bicycle line at 












Ranger 

trie prices. Write today. 
Lighted CYCLE COMPANY 
Motorbike Dept. C-50, Chicago 





Storckeeper for SLOVINK "onedy. 


Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 











fortable, healthful, 
Takes place of all outdoor toilets, 
where germs b Be ready for a 


~ More ¢ 
1, convenient. 


rsed by 
officials every where. 


Guaranteed Odorless 


The germs are killed by a chemi- 
eal in water in the container. Emp- 
onee pment a2 easy as ashes. 
DAYS’ TRIAL, Ask 

or catalog and price. 


ROWE SANITARY MFG. CO. 
‘11227 Rowe Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Ask 









Ro-Sen Weabstend and 
No Required. 
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Enjoy using your beautiful linens. You don’t need 
to hesitate to wash them as often as necessary, now 
that you can care for them so easily and safely with 


VORY SOAP FLAKES 


Snow-like Flakes of Genuine Ivory Soap —‘‘Safe Suds in a Second” 


giieh 
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Bring out your prettiest tablecloth for every ns occasion. You know how 
much more pleasure you take in your parties when the table is covered with lace- 
trimmed or embroidered linen or satiny dinner damask. 


Just a few minutes’ soaking and swishing in the rich lather of Ivory Soap Flakes will 
make the cloth fresh and clean again, without rubbing. No rubbing is needed because 
the lather that bubbles up instantly when the Flakes touch warm water is so thick and 
‘‘soapy’’ and lasting that it reaches every fibre of the fabric. 


Most important, isn’t it delightful to be sure that this easy Ivory Soap Flakes launder- 
ing cannot injure even the most cobwebby materials? You know this, because Ivory 
Soap Flakes is quick-lathering, quick-working flakes of genuine Ivory Soap, the soap 
that has done the finest laundering safely for 40 years, and that now, in flaked form, is 
more convenient than ever. 


; Send for free trial package. We will gladly send you a free trial package 
i of these wonder-working Flakes—enough to wash several blouses, a lace cloth, or 
} sweater—with directions for washing all kinds of materials, without injury to color 
or fabric. Address Dept. 36-K, The Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IVORY SOAP FLAKES WASHES OR CLEANS 


Baby Clothes Embroideries Mahogany Sheer Materials 
Blankets Fine Linens Men’s Silk Shirts Silks 
Blouses Flannels Messaline Silk Handkerchiefs 
Cane urs Mittens Silk Hose 
Centerpieces—white or Gloves—silk, chamoisette Negligees Spats 

colored and wash kid Net—silk or cotton Sport Silks 
Chenille Georgette Crepe Oil Paintings Statuary 
Chiffons—plain, printed Habutai Organdie Sweaters 

or embroidered Italian Silk Parasols—silk or linen Table Runners 
Chintzes Ivory Photographs Taffeta 
Collar and Cuff Sets Jersey—silk or wool Portieres Tapestries 
Corduroy Knitted Caps and Tams Quilts Underflannels 
Crepe de chine Knitted Goods Quilted Jackets and Coat Veils 
Cretonnes Laces—any kind Linings Vestees 
Crocheted Silk Ties and Lace Bed Sets Raincoats Wash Satin 

uffiers Lace Curtains Ribbons White Ermine 

Cushion Covers Linens Rugs—domestic or White Shoes and Slippers 
Delicate Colored Fabrics Lingerie—silk or muslin oriental Wicker 
Doilies Luncheon Sets Scarfs Window Shades 
Down Quilts Madras Curtains Serge Wool Dress Goods 
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